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DESCRIPTION OF FROGMORE, 
THE FAVOURITE RESIDENCE OF HER MAJESTY. 
(Accompanied with a beautifully coloured Engraving.) 


Frogmore has been celebrated, 
in modern times, as the favourite 
residence of her*Majesty : and, in 
the earlier periods of the English 
history, we read of it, especially, 
in the civil wars, as the abode of 
some of the leading characters of 
those eventful times. In the reign 
of Charles the Second, it became 
the property of Fitzroy, Duke of 
Northumberland; whose widow died 
there, at an advanced age. It was 
also the residence of Marshal Bel- 
lisle, after his release from the cas- 
tle; and was afterwards the seat 
of Sir Edward Walpole, K.B. and 
of the Hon. Mrs, Egerton, of whom 
it was purchased by her present 
Majesty. 

Froymore, since it became the 
property of her Majesty, has been 
celebraled, for, the elegant fetes, 
which, have been givén on some 
particular occasions: viz. on ‘the 
19th of May, 1795, to commemo- 
rate her birth-day; on she 23d of 
May, 1797, in honour of the mar- 
riage uf the Princess Royal with 
the Duke of Wurtemberg ; on the 
Sth of March, 1799, for gratitude 
at the recovery of the Princess 
Amelia; and, in commemoration 
of the happy escape of his Ma- 
jesty, from a pistol-shot fired by a 
lunatic, at Drury Lane Theatre, 
May 15, 1800. 

Frogmore is situated about half 
a mile. east of Windsor, and occu- 
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pies part of a very fertile valley, 
which divides the little park from 
the forest ; whence the many fine 
old oaks and elms, which still de- 
corate the gardens, &c. 

Since it came into her Majesty’s 
possession, it has not only been con- 
siderably enlarged, but most imate- 
rially improved. An area of thir- 
teen acres is laid out in a beautiful 
pleasure: garden, diversified. with a 
canal, winding in different direc- 
tions; in. one part, spreading its 
wateus before the front of the house, 
and again retiring beneath the thick 
wae: In this sweetly sequester- 
ed spot, every thing is serene and 
pleasant. The devious path, the 
umbrageons thicket, the dilapidat- 
ed ruin, and secluded temple, alk 
conspire to render it peculiarly in- 
teresting. Exclusive of tle variety 
of indigenous and exotic trees 
and shrubs which are scattered 


through the grounds, the garden 


is ornamented with five buildings, 
respectively denominated, The 
Gothic Temple, The Ruin, The 
Hermitage, The Temple of Soli- 
tude, and The Barn. The Ruin 
was erected from a design by Mr. 
Wyatt; and, being seated on the 
water’s odex; partly immersed in. 
woods, and “diversified with the 
creeping ivy and fractured wall, it 
constitutes a truly picturesque or- 
nament, when seen from many 
points of view. The Hermitage 
‘) Cc 
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is a small circular thatched build- 
ing, situated in the south - west 
corner of the garden, and com- 
pletely embowered with lofty trees. 
It was constructed from a drawing 
of the Princess Elizabeth, whose 
taste and skill*, in this polite art, 
are flattering encomiums on her 
genius and application, The sur- 
rounding scenery is judiciously 
contrived to assimilate with the 
character of the place, the view of 
every distant object being exclud- 
ed by trees and underwood. The 
recent improvements and altera- 
tions made in the gardens are very 
considerable ; and, are highly cre- 
ditable to the taste and judgement 
of the gentlemant who directed 
the operations. 

The house, though not large, is 
a neat modern structure, which has 
been much improved and beautified 
by Mr. Wyatt. It is partly built 
with free-stone, and partly cased ; 
and, is decorated with a projecting 
colonnade towards the south, unit- 
ing the principal building with two 
uniform wings. The apartments 
are furnished in a plain, but pecu- 
Harly neat manner. Oue of them 
is embellished with the original 
sketches, by Mr. West, and paint- 
ings, by Miss Moser, that were 
copied to ornament the throne in 
the castle; and several others are 
decorated with paintings, and a 
variety of drawings. 

Since her Majesty’s confinement 
at Kew palace by indisposition, her 
anxiety to return to Frogmore, is 
well-known ; and it is to be hoped, 
that she may be spared again to 
visit this beautiful retirement. 


* A series of prints, intituled, The 
Birth and Triumph of Cupid, have been 
engraved from the beautiful designs of 
this Princess. They are executed with 
much delicacy, taste, and correctness of 
drawing. 

+ Major Price, brother to Uvedale 
Price, Esq. the judicious and classical 
commentator un the Picturesque. 


MEMOIR OF MADAME DE 
MAINTENON. 
(Continued from p. 149.) 


Tue illness with which M. Scar- 
ron had been long afflicted, now he- 
gan to assume a serious aspect ; 
and his dissolution was daily ex- 
pected. In these trying moments, 
the character of his amiable wife 
displayed itself in the most capti- 
vating colours. Madame Scarron 
exhorted him, with all the force of 
her eloquence, to die a Christian 
death. He received in a simple 
and edifying manner, the last sa- 
crament; andadded another proof, 
that an education, founded on good 
principles, perishes not within us, 
but accompanies and supports us 
to the last sigh. An hour before 
his death, feeling an anusual se- 
renity upon him, he dictated the 
following legacies :-— 

“ T'o the two Corneilles, I be- 
queath 500 pounds of—patience. 

“ To Boileau, the gangrene and 
the falling sickness, 

“ To the French Academy, the 
power of mutilating the French 
language at their pleasure. 

“ To his servants, a pension on 
his bon mots, 

“ To his wife, the liberty of mar- 
rying again. 


Although M. Scarron had been 
familiarised with pain, he was not 
with the idea of death; he, there- 
fore, in aa imprudent manner, squan- 
dered an ixcome, a portion of which 
ought to have been appropriated to 
the future support of his widow. 
At his death, therefore, she saw 
herself obliged to sell his library, 
his plate, and two-thirds of his 
furniture, 

Preseuts, from various quarters, 
were at this time sent to-Madame 
Scarron : some of them in a man- 
ner most gratifying te her feelings ; 
and others, with an intent which 
could not be disguised, 
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One day she received a small 
box, which contained a watch, set 
round with diamonds of the finest 
water; this circumstance threw 
Madame Scarron into some per- 
plexity, as she ¢could not divine 
the quarter from which the present 
came. On the following day, Ma- 
dame Montigni paid her a visit, 
and found her occupied in contem- 
plating her valuable present; after 
some desultory conversation, Ma- 
dame Mo nigni avowed, that tie 
present came from the minister, 
M. Fouquet, as a proof of the in- 
terest with which she had inspired 
him, and of his high esteem for 
her virtues. Madame Scarron, 
who saw through the drift of this 
present, immediately returned it. 

It would be a matter of surprise, 
if a female of the character and 
talents of Madame Scarron were 
to escape the insidious atlacks of 
calumny; and, accordingly, her 
enemies, at this time, spread a re- 
port of an intimate connection sub- 
sisting between her and Marshal 
d’Albret; but Madame Scarron 
smiled at the impotency of the 
attack, aud by the strictness and 
integrity of her conduct defeated 
the intex.tions of her enemies. 

Madame Scarron was now so for- 
tunate as to recover, through the 
interest of Aune of Austria, the 
pension which had been allowed 
to her husband, This amiable 
Queen was afflicted with an incur- 
able cancer; and, for the purpose 
of ease and retirement, she found- 
ed the convent of Val de Grace, 
at which place she passed the ma- 
jor part of her time. It was here, 
that the Queen first saw Madame 
Scarron; who, on the re-establish- 
ment of her pension, hastened to 
offer her grateful acknowledge. 
ments. The attention which the 
Queen paid to Mad. Scarron, and 
the warm interest which she took 
in her fate, excited the envy of one 
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of the principal ladies of the court, 
who was heard to say, “ If the 
Queen wished to bestow a pension 
on the most beautiful eycs, and 
the greatest coquet in Paris, she 
could not have selected a more 
appropriate person than Madame 
Scarron.”’ 

This cruel expression for a time 
embittered the happiness of Ma- 
dame Scarron: but her great and 
dignified mind soared above a per- 
petual resentment; and, at a fu- 
ture time, when in the zenith of 
her power, the female above allud- 
ed to was the first on whom Ma- 
dame Scarron conferred a favour— 
which was a galling punishment to 
the injurer, and an honour to the 
injured. 

The death of Aune of Austria 
again plunged Madame Scearron 
into the greatest dilemma; for the 
pension which had been obtained 
by her interest, died with her. 
The most urgent solicitations were 
made to the King to continue the 
pension; and,-so constant were 
the applications, that the King 
once exclaimed,—“ Must I be con- 
tinually hearing of the widow Scar- 
ron?”? These words pleased the 
courtiers; and it soon became a 
common phrase at court,—* He is 
as importunate as the widow Scar- 
ron.’ Madame Richelieu, at this 
tine, offered part of her house to 
the beautiful petitioner ; and Ma- 
demoiselle L’Enclos followed the 
example. The former was reject- 
ed on account of the gaiety which 
every day prevailed ; and the lat- 
ter, on account of her religious 
principles. 

Madame Searron now made a 
voluntary sacrifice of all her jewels 
and furniture; and, by the most 
rigid economy, preserved herself 
from those temptations to which a 
state of poverty generally exposes 
the female character. 

Through the interest of Maile- 
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moiselle de Montespan and Mon- 
sieur de Villeroi, the King was at 
last induced to restore the pension 
to Madame Scarron at the very 

eriod, when she was on the eve 
of setting off for Portugal; and 
she once more appeared as one of 
the most distinguished characters 
of the French court. 

An important event now occur- 
red in the life of Madame Scarron. 
The King having become ena- 
moured of Mademoiselle de Mon- 
tespan, the latter soon found her- 
self in a pregnant state; and, not 
being able to surmount her. fears, 
or her sense of shame, she was de- 
sirous that the greatest secresy 
should be preserved in regard to 
the infant. On this occasion, she 
sent her brother, M. de Vivonne, 
to Madame Scarron, wuo address- 
ed her as follows :—‘ Madame, I 
introduce myself to you, on the 
part of a young patient, who, about 
three years ago had the satisfac- 
tion of obtaining the restitution of 
your pension from the King.” ‘Is 
tt of Mademoiselle de Montespan 
you are speaking?” asked Madame 
Scarron. ‘It is;’’ replied M. de 
Vivonne, “ my sister knows your 
virtue—the King knows it also— 
and they both rely upon your in- 
dulgence. They and myself both 
solicit, that you will, for a short 
time, make a sacrifice of your li- 
berty, aud attend to the rearing of 
the éxpected child of the King’s. 

Madame Scarron’s embarrass- 
ment was very great; and, she re- 
plied,—that never having been a 
mother, she did not consider her- 
self capable of performing her duty 
to the royal child. These scruples 
were, however, over-ruled, when 
another more weighty one. present- 
ed itself. 

The intimate connection of Ma- 
dame de Moniespan with Lauzun, 


‘ was then the talk of the world ; 


and these reports made it requi- 
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site, on the part of Madame Scar- 
ron, that she should receive her 
commission from the King him- 
self. She was, therefore, sent for 
to St, Germain; and Louis, who 
was not very partial to Madame 
Scarron, thus addressed her :-— 
“ To your care, Madame, I confide 
a child, which will be delivered to 
you, by Mademoiselle de Montes- 
pan herself; and I desire, that it 
may be suckled under your imme. 
diate care.” 

Madame Scarron, knowing well 
that her sudden retirement from 
the world would be construed to 
her disadvantage, or at least that 
it would excite curiosity, circulat- 
ed the report, that her disgust to 
the world increased daily; and, 
that she was resolved to retire to 
that solitude which she had always 
loved. The most urgent solicita- 
tions were presented to her to in- 
duce her to alter her determination ; 
but she continued resolute, and on 
a sudden disappeared. 

She hired a pleasant house at 
the southern extremity of the 
Faubourg St. Germaine: where 
she remained, inaccessible to all 
her acquaintance, with the excep- 
tion of Madame d’ Hudicour, l’ Abbé 
Gobelin, Mademoiselle de Coulan- 
ges, anda limited number of friends; 
and, in order te stifle some mali- 
cious suspicions, she borrowed the 
daughter of Madame d’ Hudicour. 

All the precautions of Madame 
Scarron, were, however, ineffectual. 
with two nurses, a chambermaid, a 
cook, a scullion, a coachman, two 
footmen, two porters, and a gar- 
dener, no one could suppose the 
secret of a house to be kept; and 
one of so important a nature, as 
that which the house of Madame 
Scarron contained. It is true, the 
child was not legitimate ; but, that 
it would be rendered so at a future 
period, no doubt was entertained. 
The mysterious. conduct of Ma- 
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dame Scarron, became, however, 
the talk-of Paris; and visits were 
made,-at a very unseasonable hour, 
in hopes of elucidating the mys- 
tery. 

The castle of St. Germaine was, 
at that time, the royal residence : 
and Madame Scarron repaired thi- 
ther, once a-week, to present her 
bulletin to the King, on the health 
of her eléve, and to receive her 
orders as to his future treatment. 
Mademoiselle Montespan also came 
sometimes to Paris, to be an eye- 
witness herself of the treatment of 
the young Prince; and, although 
covered herself with diamonds, ex- 
horted Madame Scarron, to observe 
the strictest economy, on account 
of the badness of the times. 

Madame de Montespan was con- 
vineed of the skill and address with 
which her secret was preserved ; 
and, in the following year, was de- 
livered of a second son. This 
child, (Duke of Maine,) was also 
confided to the care of Madame 
Scarron; and, in the meantime, 
the Queen, easily deceived, al- 
though very jealous, was ignorant 
of the existence of other Princes 
in the world than the Dauphin. 
Madame de Montespan was the 
most distinguished character at 
her court; and she was treated, 
by the Queen, as a simple rival in 
the friendship of the King. 

The elder child, the first Count 
of Vexin, survived but three years, 
and was regretted, by Madame 
Scarron, with all the affection of a 
mother. 

(To be concluded in our next.) 
SCARCE ANECDOTES OF 
MOZART. 


To the Editor of the New British Lady’s Magazine. 

John Chrysostome-Wolfang de 
Mozart, was born at Saltzbourg, 
the 27th January, 1755. He was 
scarcely three years old when his 
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father began to give lessons on the 
harpsichord to his sister, aged then 
about seven. Mozart mamfested 
astonishing talent for music. His 
happiness consisted. in finding the 
thirds upon the instrument, and 
when he produced that harmonious 
accordance he was delighted. At 
the age of four years he was able 
to play minuets, and other pieces 
of music, His progress was so ra- 
pid, that at the age of five years 
he composed little pieces of music, 
which he played to his father. 
One day Mozart the Elder re- 
turning from church with a friend, 
found his son oceupied in writing, 
“* What are you doing, my dear ?” 
said he.—‘‘ 1 am composing a con- 
certo for the harpsichord, and have 
nearly completed the first part— 
** Let me see this fine work.”’— 
“No, if yon please, I have not 
quite finished it.” The father, 
however, took the paper, and 
shewed the notes to his friend.— 
“* Look,” said he, “ all these notes 
are composed accordiuy to rules ;” 
but, John, (addressing young Mo- 
zart,) no one can make use of this, 
because it is difficult. No one can 
play it. “ It igs a concerto, ”’ said 
the boy, ‘* it must be studied.” 
He then played it, and convinced 
his hearers, at least, that his ideas 
were fine. When he was six years 
old, his father, mother, sister, and 
himself, went to Munich, The 
Elector had heard of the fame of 
the two children. During the au- 
tumn of 1762 they were presented 
to the Imperial court. The famous 
Wagenseil was then there. Mo- 
zart, who knew how to prefer the 
approbation of a great master, 
claimed the E mperor’s patronage. 
Francis the First ordered Wagen- 
seil to place him at the harpsi- 
chord, “ Sir,’ said the young 
musician, addressing Wagenseil, 
“if I play one of your concertos, 
you must turn the leaves for me,”’ 
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His genius overcame lessons of 
every description. 

In July, 1763, when he was only 
seven years of ace, his reputation 
as a musician had extended over 
Europe. He was admired at Mu- 
nich, and all the Electoral courts, 
In November he arrived at Paris, 
and played the organ at Versailles 
in the kinyg’s chapel, im the pre- 
sence of all the court. His suc- 
cess at Paris, and that of his sister, 
produced enthusiasm. The Pari- 
sians engraved the portraits of the 
father and his two children, froma 
design by Carmentel. At Paris 
Mozart composed and published 
his two first works. 

In 1764 he came to England, 
and met with the same success.— 
Mozart and his sister played the 
most difficult compositions of Bach, 
Handel, aud other masters, at sight, 
with the greatest precision. In 
London, at the age of eight, he 
composed six sonatas, which were 
published and dedicated te the 
Queen. In 1765 he returned to 
France, and proceeded to Holland, 
where he composed a grand sym- 
phony for the orchestra, at the in- 
stallation of the Prince of Orange. 
In Dec. 1769, Mozart, the father, 
went with his son only to Italy. 
The young man had just before 
been appointed director of the Arch- 
bishop of Saltzburg’s concerts.— 
Our virtuoso, in Ltaiy, was of 
course delighted to find the arts 
and music gencrally cultivated.— 
He quitted Milan after he had been 
engayed to compose the first opera 
for the Carnival in 177). 

At Bologne the celebrated Mar- 
tint, and other directors of music, 
were transported with joy and ad- 
miration, on seeing young Mozart 
execute the most difficult subjects 
on the harpsichord without the 
least hesitation. After obtaining 
the highest reputation at Florence, 
he arrived at Rome in the holy 





week. On the Wednesday even- 
ing he went with his father to the 
chapel Sixtine, to hear the cele- 
brated Miserere. All persons were 
forbidden, under pain of excommu- 
nication, to take or give a copy 
of this piece ; notwithstanding the 
prohibition, he listened with at- 
tention, and carried away with him 
nearly every note. The Friday 
following it was executed a second 
time, and he corrected the MS. 
he had before written while it re- 
mained concealed in his hat. He 
sang this Miserere in a concert 
and accompanied himself on the 
harpsichord. The first soprano of 
the chapel, who was present, ac- 
knowlédged, with surprise, that it 
was a faithful and correct copy.— 
He then went to Naples ; and, on 
his retarn to Rome, the Pope cre- 
ated him knight of the golden spur. 
At Bologne he received a still more 
flattering distinction ; he was no- 
minated a member of the Philhar- 
monic Academy. His engagements 
called him again to Milan; he gave 
his Mithridates, a serious opera, 
which had more than twenty re- 
presentations, His fame was in- 
creased by every new work. He 
composed the music for the Opera 
of Idomena, under the most favour- 
able auspices. The Elector of Ba- 
varia wauted him for the Theatre 
of Munich. 

About this time he was inspired 
by love for the person he after- 
wards married. The Enlevement 
du Seratl was represented in 1782, 
at Vienna. Joseph the Second 
said to Mozart, “ This is too fine 
for our ears—the notes are prodi- 
giously effective.”—“ Then it is 
precisely what it should be,” an- 
swered the artist. During the 
composition of this opera, he mar- 
ried Miss Weber, a lady of distin- 
guished merit: he had by her two 
children. Joseph the Second or- 
dered Mozart to compose for the 
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Marriage of Figaro, which trium- 
phed upon every theatre. 

Mozart went to Prague during 
the winter of 1787, and composed 
the opera of Don Giovanni for the 
Bohemians. The success of this 
opera excelled the Marriage of 
Figaro, Don Juan was well re- 
ceived at Vienna. Most of the 
connoisseurs of the capital gave 
their opinions, All were ready to 
admit it was a work of infinite taste 
and talent, but each found some 
fault. Haydn, who was silent, 
being pressed to give his opinion, 
said, | am not prepared to decide 
this dispute: all I know is, that 
Mozart is the greatest composer 
now in existence. Mozart died 
before he had reached his 30th 
year; but, indefatigable even to 
the tomb, he created, in the last 
few months of his life, three chefs 
d’ ceuvres—the Enchanted Flute— 
the Clemency of Titus; aud his 
Requiem. He had undertaken to 
compose his Requiem at the re- 
quest of a person unknown, 

One day conversing with his 
wife on the subject; he said, he 
was well assured that the Requiem 
would be for his'own funeral ; add- 
ing, that he believed they had poi- 
soned him in Italy. His wife could 
not dissipate the melancholy idea. 
He fell illa day or two after. The 
day before his death, he requested 
the Requiem might be brought to 
his bed. ‘ Was [ not right,” said 
he, “ when I said it was for my- 
self I composed this Requiem ?” 
And tears fell from her eyes. It 
was the last farewell to his art. 

After his death, the stranger 
called for the Requiem, paid for it, 
and went away. He was never 
heard of after. Mozart’s widow 
preserved a copy of it. 

His career was short; but whilst 
“ music hath charms,’ the nome 
of Mozart will live in the hearts of 
allits adinirers. 


Old Grubs. 


OLD GRUBS, 
A LONDON CHARACTER, 


“ Thank God,” exclaimed Old 
Grubs, standing near a lofty hill, 
and looking with delight and com- 
placency, at the domain which the 
hammer of the auctioneer had just 
assigned to him; “ Thank God— 
I am worth at least a plum!”’ 

“ T am worth at least a plum!” 
said he, “ fairly scraped together, 
by lucky hits in the Alley and at 
’Change. Well! Let me see; aye, 
Vil buy Jack a Norfolk borough ; 
Bob shall have a company in the 
Guards ; and Polly, — yes, Polly 
shall take the booing Earl of Lit- 
tledale, | 

“Zam worth at least a plum! 
and was just sixty-five last Can- 
dlemas; I am yet hale and strong; 
no one plays his part better at our 
civic feasts. Go to! Vll-new 
withdraw from the bustle of the 
world, and the busy hum of men, 
Pll retire, and enjoy life. 

“Good !” continued Old Grubs, 
manfully ascending the hill;— 
“ Good !'—I am worth at least a 
plum. Tl build me a warm snug 
box ; here I’Jl plant my orchards ; 
on this side shall be my summer- 
house ; on that my hotbeds ; round 
that jutting angle we’ll run up the 
stables; and there [ll sink my 
cellars,and my ice-house. Whew ! 
how all those miserable huts and 
hovels obstruct my view! No 
matter! Vil e’en take them off 
Squire Buinpkin’s hands at once— 
and then—every one of them comes 
down. 

‘ Consider, your Worship !”’ in- 
terposed the Steward, “ consider, 
Sir, what will the poor labourers or 
their wives do without their cot- 
tages to dwell in?” “Do? curse 
7em; do? Why, let them do as 
they can; ’tis no concern of mine. 
Hark ye, do’st see that same mill 
yonder, which keeps up such 4 
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horrid clack? Do’st see, I say, 
how its wheel disturbs my étream ? 
Come, come ; no words : that shall 
go along with them.” 

‘Dear, your Honour, only consi- 


der, where shall the country people. 


get their corn ground ?”’— Fiddle 


faddle, mau t wherethey like, to be. 
sure; but not: upon my grounds.” 


Then Old Grubs arrived at home, 
rejoicing. in’ the projects of his 
brains. He supped: heartily ;-he 
took his ale, and: he cracked his 


jokes; he smoked out two pipes of 


best Virginia, and he went to bed ; 
a fit of apoplexy came on suddenly 
in the night; and—Grubs. never 
more awoke! . 

The cots, therefore, and the-vils 
lage mill continue as they: were ; 
and the peasantry dive on as they 
were wont; whilst Old Grabs, who 
was worth at least-a plum, rots in 
the village church-yard, and his 
name is forgotten vpon “Change. 

Is the incident now related, with- 
out its moral? - O, think it not, 
Vain are the hapes,—the expecta- 
tions,—and‘the plans of man. He 
builds them in his ephemeral pride; 
and, e’er thé superstructure’s rais- 
ed, he is the tenant of a grave, 
To-morrow is a sonorous word; 
but, it lives not in all the hoary 
calendars of time. The fabric that 
is vot finished to-day, may. stand 
as a memento to future ages of the 
imbecility of man,---of the evanes- 
cence of human existenee ; but, the 
moralist will pass it with asigh, and 
revard the next moment as his last. 

H. 


Matrimonial Advertisement, 
As it is our wish to add not only 
to the amusement, but to the hap- 
piness of our fair readers, we copy 
the following carious matrimomal 
advertisement from an American 
paper lately received, and we 
pledge. ourselves to forward the 
roposals of any lady who may 
iatrust them to our care :— 


« A middie aged ‘gentleman, 
barely turned of sixty, as’ yet un. 
wedded, is desirous of altering his 
condition. He has a good estate, 
a sound constitution, and easy tem- 
per, and having outslived the follies 
of youth, will be determined by rea- 
son in the choice.of a.lady he in- 
tends to make happy. Ske must 
be upwards of fifteen, and under 
twenty-five: Her size must be 
moderate, her shape natural, her 
person clean, and her countenance 
pleasing. She must be. lively in 
her humours, but not smart in her 
conversation; sensible, but utterly 
unaffected with wits _ Her temper 
without extremes, neither quite.oil, 
nor quite vinegar. She may be 
hasty, or even angry at times, but 
never sullen. She must inviolably 
observe all forms of breeding, in 
public places and mixed company, 
but may lay them.all aside among 
her acquaintance. She must-have 
no affectation (a detestable qua- 
lity), but that of hiding her per- 
fections, which: her own sex will 
forgive, and the other more quickly 
discern. She shall’ be restrained 
m nothing, the gentleman having 
observed that restraints only make 
good women. bad, and bad women 
worse. In some things, perhaps, 
she may be stinted, which ‘is the 
only method he will take to sig- 
nify his dislike to-any part of her 
conduct. Any lady whose friends 
are of opinion (her own opinion 
will. not do,) that she is qualified 
as above, and has a mind to dis- 
pose of herself, may hear of a pur- 
chaser, by directing a letter to 
No. 25, Second Street, Philadel- 
phia.”’ 

We suspect, from the latter part 
of this advertisement, that the uxo- 
rious American has been in the 
habit of purchasing women, as his 
slaves. We merely throw out this 
hint, to those who may wish to join 
in the number of emigrants from 

“this country—on SPECULATION, 
































ANGELIQUE. 
(Continued from page 156.) 


THE hour of prayer at length 
arrived, and passed ; we returned to 
our room, and the convent was 
again silent as the grave. When 
we thought sleep had resumed its 
power over the eye-lids of the 
unsuspecting sisterhood, we stole 
back to the chapel ; and ‘approach- 
ing the altar, knelt down, while 
Ferdinand began to read from the 
book, the matrimonial rite. But 
he had scarcely begun, whena 
shriek from a confessional close to 
us told us we were seen, and a 
nun, whom we had not before ob- 
served, rushing forward, fell at our 
feet, and implored, with all the 
appearance of guilty agitation, that 
we would not expose her, or the 
holy man who was with her, to the 
abbess ; protested that she would 
never forget us in her prayers, and 
would forward any scheme which 
could promote our happiness ; for 
the disguise of Ferdinand no longer 
concealed the officer, and she had 
overheard for what purpose we had 
come thither. Thus is guilt the 
means of itsown exposure. If the 
lady had not come up, it is most 
likely our eyes would not have 
wandered towards her, or if she 
had had presence of mind enough 
to say nothing of her confessor, 
the circumstance of his being there 
might have remained a profound 
secret to us. 

Then, said Ferdinand, bring the 
holy man as you call him, hither, 
aud let him perform to us that rite, 
which is in itself sacred, and can- 
not be less so, though pronounced 
by the organs of hy pocrisy itself, 
The monk, who had remained snug 
in the confessional, now came for- 
ward. “ Iam well aware,” said he, 
assuming a meek and placid air, 
“ to what suspicions I am exposed 
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from the discovery of my being 
here at such an hour, but the up- 
rightness of my designs will” 

“ You do not, I hope,” said 
Ferdinand, with a sneer, “ pretend 
that you came here in the cause of 
religion.” 

“ T will not undertake the task 
of convincing you, that this was 
my errand,” said the wily confessor, 
“ because I know that your imagi- 
nation, and that of your fair com- 
panion, are too deeply wrapped up 
in the midst of wordly gratification 
to perceive that delicate line, which 
the sanctified spirit always keeps 
in its eye in the midst of tempta- 
tion. You are too far absorbed by 
the personal attractions of each 
other to conceive, with any degree 
of conviction, the possibility of 
acting in similar cases to mine, 
as if no such attractions existed. 
I therefore am contented to receive, 
without murmuring, all the sar- 
casms you may think fit to utter. 
It has been the fate of the church 
in all ages to have its best sup- 
porters defamed, insulted, and 
loaded with reproach. I am wil- 
ling to take my share of the indig- 
nity, in hopes of participating the 
reward ; but do not let this young 
penitent be a theme for scandal ; 
do not let that ardent piety, which 
brought her hither, be turned to 
her disadvantage; consider how 
delicate that mind must be, which 
could not sleep under the idea of 
one venial sin till she had obtained 
the consolation of a formal absolu- 
tion; think what such a mind must 
feel at being even suspected, and 
let that consideration induce you 
to perpetual silence. For my own 
part, since you are thus far agreed, 
I will ask no questions—I will be- 
tray no curiosity, but will, with 
pleasure, perform that ceremony 
you require, to convince you that 
no rancour lurks in my heart, and 
to shew you at how high a price 
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I would purchase your confidence 
and fidelity,” 

Ferdinand seemed to believe his 
assertions, and we promised secre- 
ey. We were then married with 
all the solemnity the ceremony is 
capable of receiving, and the monk, 
after taking leave of his weeping 
penitent, in order to satisfy our 
eugagement with him after her de- 
parture, took us through a passage 
under ground, which ‘had a com- 
munication with his monastery, 
about half a mile from the nun- 
nery. Here, on presenting each 
with an indulgence (it being fast 
week) he set before us all the de- 
licacies of the season: and when 
his assumed characier was lost in 
a bottle of the best Burgundy, he 
frankly commended the good sense 
which had led me to set aside the 
vow, wherein my heart had no 
share, and as highly applauded the 
quixotism of my lover, who had 
ventured on the scheme for my en- 
largement. 

“Were we tolive, according to 
the rules we lay down for others,” 
said the monk by way of apology 
for again replenishing his glass, 
“ we should indeed be above huma- 
nity, and Linnzus, in his arrange- 
ment of the animal world, ought to 
place a monk above a man, asa 
being approaching still nearer to 
divinity, and more worthy of con- 
necting the material world with 
that of spirits. But, alas!’’ con- 
tinued he, “ to preach and to prac- 
tise too, is beyond the limited 
sphere of mortal ability. ‘To form 

plans for the well being of others 
1s certainly a work of merit, if they 
ean reduce our theories ito prac- 
tice, so much the better. Human 
nature is the same in the monas- 
tery as in the court, therefore you 
ought not to be surprised at the 
similarity of her proceedings in 
these places, and now that | have 
gone thus far, tell me, if 1 shall 


assist you in your -escape from 
hence; you cannot remain long 
undiscovered, therefore the sooner 
you go the better.” 

We thanked him for his consi- 
deration, and eagerly embraced the 
offer of his assistance, of which we 
were desirous of profiting imme- 
diately, lest, when the fumes of the 
Burgundy were dissipated, caution 
should resume its place in his heart, 
and put him upon some plan less 
favourable to our happiness. Fer- 
dinand proposed an immediate sor- 
tie, to which the jovial monk in- 
stantly agreed. He then conduct- 
ed us through a dismal labyrinth 
of cloisters to a secret entrance, 
which opened into the fields, and 
was, he told us, known only to a 
few botanical ladies in the neigh- 
bourhood, who sometimes came in 
that way to consult the Biblio- 
theque of the pious fathers ; a favor 
to which their learning and purity 
gave them an indubitable claim. 

The dawn was rising when we 
took our leave of the ingenuous 
confessor, after he had directed us 
to a neighbouring village, where 
a conveyance might be had to the 
next town, at which we meant to 
remain a few days incog. and go 
from thence to my husband’s quar- 


ters, as by that time his leave of 


absence would be expired. 
Ah! my God, what were my sen- 


sations on escaping this worst of 


prisons, on feeling myself irrevo- 
cably linked to the man whom [ 
loved, and whom IL had even des- 
paired of ever belolding again ; 
on finding myself at liberty to 
wander with him over the world, 
to participate his sorrows, to in- 
crease his delights, Words can- 
not do justice to the variety and 
strength of my emotions; lovers 
will feel them, and by others the 
description will not be understood 
were I toattewpt it. Ferdinand’s 
regiment lay at Forges in Nor- 
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mandy, whither we went with all 
convenient expedition, The waters 
of Forges were in high estimation, 
and they were at the time of our 
arrival quite in season. ‘Thecom- 
pany was fashionable, and the 
amusements were numerous, 

I will not pretend to have been 
so lost in romantic passion for one 
object, as to be incapable of some- 
times receiving pleasure from a 
change of scene and of society. 
The presence of Ferdinand formed 
the grand happiness of my life, 
but I felt that short absences rather 
increased than lessened that hap- 
piness. I was yet very young, and 
to me the world was full of novelty. 
My husband confiding in my love, 
trusted me with the arrangement 
of my own time, and was glad to 
see me enter into those pleasures, 
which furnished me with opportu- 
nities of making contrasts to his 
advantage, and supplied materials 
for conversation, which must other- 
wise have languished ; for, how- 
ever incredulous the belle may be, 
experience daily shews us, that 
the exercise of intellect is neces- 
sary to rivet the chain forged by 
beauty ; that the silver-toned voice 
itself will become ennuiant when 
the mere organ of insipidity ; and 
that intelligence is more esseutial 
lo the preservation of love, than 
personal charms to the creation of 
attachment. 

Previous to our departure from 
Forges, where we had been three 
months, the colonel of the regi- 
ment gave a masked ball, to which 
the officers and the gentry of the 
place were invited. Ferdinand 
and myself went of course, and [ 
expected considerable amusement, 
from an entertainment which was 
entirely new to me. [| dressed 
myself as a Paysanne, being a 
character least difficult to support, 
and went with a large party, 
amongst whom was my husband, 
early in the evening. When my 
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friend mingled with the crowd, J 
found my “attention SO strongly 
seized by the appearance of the 
motley group, that I sincerely re- 
pented the self-conceit which had 
led me to imagine I could support 
any fictitious charaeter in a scene 
so new and distracting. I wished 
now that I had not desired Ferdi- 
nand to quit me, and longed to 
call htm back, but E could not dis- 
tinguish him in the crond, and 
consoling myself with the idea, 
that he would keep an eye upon 
me, and come up if he saw me 
embarrassed, threw off as far as 
I could my diffidence, gave into 
the gaiety of the evening, and 
wandered up and dows the room 
without apprehension, and on tiptoe 
for wit and incident. But here as 
in life, consistency of character 
was little attended to. A Diogenes 
in a moving curve presently at- 
tacked and made violent love to 
me, and at last distressed we so 
much, that I was clad to put my- 
self under tire protection of a grave 
cardinal; but 1 was still worse off 
with him than the former, for tak- 
ing advantage of the liberty thes 
entertainment authorises, he pre- 
ly offered me a car’e blanche. 
Having, with difficulty, shaken off 
the amorous cardinal, [ new be- 
held a monk approaching me— 
Alas, my hand shakes at the re- 
collection ; that transient vivacity, 
which the idea of the eveuing in- 
spired me with, is vanished, now 
[ began to think of its conclusion 
—yet f will go through with it if 
possible. —— “ And what makes 
thee here, my sweet simpleton, ” 

said the monk to me, ‘* has curlo- 
sity brought thee! Be assured 
danger treads on the heels of 
oratification. Has love misguid- 
ed thee from thy country soli- 
tude ® Go back, renounce its fas- 
cination while it is possible, and 
helieve me there is nothing worth 
living for bat the auticipated 
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pleasure of existence beyond the 
grave.” 

« You are,” said I, “ the only 
one whom I have heard speak in 
character : but you are too serjous, 
my good father. If curiosity be 
idle, if love and pleasure be ridi- 
culous, what do you do here?” 

“ Heaven and eartli !”* exclaim- 
ed he; ‘‘ What do I hear! What 
voice is that ?”’ . 

I would have asked the same 
question, but my tongue denied 
its utterance ; in the monk I re- 
cognised my father, and fell life- 
legs on the fioor. 

I cannot go on; the remembrance 
of this wrings my heart afresh. 
Alas! mortal pangs are laying 
hold of me—I quit the pen for 
ever—the shadow of death floats 
before my eyes—I yo to meet my 


husband. 
(To be concluded in our next.) 


CL OP LH 


PARISIANA. 
Continued from page 140. 


AmicHTy Love. 

SucH was the aversion of the 
Royalists in 1815 to the violet, 
that all those who dared to wear 
it were arrested and imprisoned as 
the friends of Napoleon. Made- 
moiselle Mars, the first comic ac- 
tress in France, has never con- 
cealed her predilection for Napo- 
Jeon le Grand; and not only displays 
in her sumptuous apartments, his 
bust, his portrait, but also in every 
bouquet, the obnoxious violet. The 
minister of police, M. de C——s, 
failing passionately in love with 
her, paid her a visit at her own 
house ; and though his eyes met 
every where the insignia of the 
ex-emperor, to testify his displea- 
sure, was impossible; but he thought 
it would be considered singular, if 
he did not allude to it in some 
way :—lie said, Ah! how sweet it 
must be, madam, to repose on a 
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bed of violets. Monsieur, Made- 
moiselle Mars instantly replied: 
the time is not come that is pro- 
phesied of in the scripture,- when 
the lion and the lamb shall lie 
down together, and the lily and 
violet mingle their sweets. O, yes, 
he exclaimed, imprinting a burning 
kiss upon her hand, it is arrived— 
it must—it shall be so. Agreed, 
said Mademoiselle Mars, instant- 
ly, ‘taking a violet from a bou- 
uet, and-sticking it in the same 
button-hole to which was attached 
the order of the lily. Gallantry 
would not permit him to remove it, 
and therefore he wore it the whole 
evening. 
TRANSLATIONS FROM THE 
ENGLISH 

Tue Editor of a work, called 
the Panorama d’Angleterre, who 
styles himself professor of English, 
has made a wonderful discovery of 
mice, six feet high, adorned with 
antlers, and whose speed out- 
oa the wind. In translating 
a description of the moose-deer, 
he had recourse to his dictionary, 
and not finding moose, but mouse, 
he very readily concluded the word 
moose to be wrongly printed for 
mouse, (/sourts;) and as_ these 
sourts were described to be six 
feet high, very properly translated 
moose-deer, grand souris, 


FRENCH CURIOSITY. 


The Badauds of Paris yield not 
to the Cockneys of London in star- 
ing and making a sight of every 
thing. A short time ago, the foot- 
man of Lady P—--, who is in 
deep mourning, made his appear- 
ance in the palais royal, little 
supposing that he himself shduld 
be, for the moment, the greatest 
curiosity of the place; the great, 
the vulgar, and the small, flocked 
round him, watched every motion, 
and considered whom he could be : 
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he was a colonel at least—this 
was evident by his two epaulettes, 
(shoulder knois,) but of what na- 
tion?’—his hat and his walk were 
English ; but the French had never 
seen an English regiment dressed 
in black; in fact John was a rara 
avis in terris: no one could guess 
to what army he belonged; and 
none dared to put the question to 
him, for such impertinence might 
be deemed a gross insult, to— 
perhaps aprince. As great curio- 
sity was excited and ungratified, 
the appearance of the illustrious 
stranger was thus announced to the 
journals of the next day. It ap- 
peared in the Journal de Paris of 
Sep. lo.—A young man, whom, 
from his face and his walk we took 
to be an Englishman, attracted, 
the day before yesterday, at the 
paiais royal, the attention of the 
multitude, by the regularity (sim- 
plicity) of his costume: dressed in 
mourning from head to foot: he 
wore two large epaulettes of black 
worsted, which, with the round 
shape of his hat, formed a_bur- 
lesque contrast. Otherwise, far 
from having an air of embarrass- 
ment, the young mau appeared 
proud of the curiosity of our idlers, 
and shewed himself to them very 
complaisantly. 


NAPOLEON was a great snuff- 
taker, and the manufacture of to- 
bacco and snuff has been always 
in the hands of government for a 
period long anterior to the Revolu- 
tion. As the Emperor was a great 
epieure in the article of snufl, va- 
rious attempts were made to hit 
his taste, and they at length suc- 
ceeded ; he gave the mixture the 
name af tabac des grand digni- 
tatres; and it was prohibited io 
sell it to any person without a spe- 
cial licence from government, and 
then only in quantities not less 
than twenty pounds, 
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MARMION. 
A MELO DRAMA, 
By MISS E. W. MACAULEY. 


FOUNDED ON WALTER SCOTT’S POEM. 


ae 


SCENE IV. 
The Gates of Douglas Castle. 


Band of Musie.—* Enter Lorp 
Douetas and VASSALS” 
MarMion, FiTz-EustTAce, 
Harry BLount, &c. &e. 


Marmion. Tho’ Jess of kind- 
ness than 1 am accustomed to re- 
ceive, has mark’d thy conduct, 
noble Douglas, yet, part we friends, 
I hope—give me thy hand, and let 
us exchange adieus ? —— 

Douglas. My manors, halls, 
and towers are still open at my 
sovereign’s will, to each and all 
who message bear from him, I 
give free welcome.—My castles 
are my King’s—the hand of Dou- 
glas is his own—his friendship 
given to whom he pleases—and 
never shall this hand in friendly 
clasp meet Marmion ! 

Marmion. This to me! and 
?twere not for thine hoary beard, 
the hand of Marmion should cleave 
thine headin twain!... Nay, never 
lay your hands upon your swords 
—I fear ye not !_I tell thee, Earl, 
surrounded as thou art, thou art 
defied—and if thou sayest 1 am 
unworthy of thy friendship, L say, 
Lord Douglas, thou dost lie! 

Douglas. And dost thou then 
beard the lion in his den ?—the 
Douglas his hall? and hop’st 
thou to escape unpunished ?..... 
No! by St. Bride of Bothwell, 
shalt thou not! Up, draw- 
bridge! — grooms, vassals !—What, 
warder, ho! let the portcullis 
fall... yet, no; this is no time 
for private quarrel — thou art a 
warrior—thy country needs thine 
aid —the battle ended, Douglas 
will require of thee most ample 
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satisfaction :—give himsafe convoy 
hence. 


[ Exeunt Doue.Las and VASSAES. 


Murmion. Now let’s onward: 
—Whiere is our guide ?—where is 
the holy Palmer ? 

Harry Blount. My Lord, I 
greatly doubt his holiness, Pal- 
mer, or not—I this morning saw 
him depart in strange array. 

Marmion. What array ? 

Harry Blount. My Lord, I 
eannot well spell the trick, but all 

night long I was disturbed with 
the clink of hammers—at dawn, 
the falling draw-bridge rang — 
curiosity led me to quit my couch, 
and peeping thro’ the loop hole, 
I saw our Palmer issue forth ; 
but as his sable gown was by the 
morning zephyr thrown aside, I 
underneath beheld a coat of mail— 
a high mettled steed was in wait- 
ing—he mounted—Lord Dougtas 
wished him speed. I think, my 
Lord, he much resembled that 
same Knight, subdued by you, in 
Cottiswotd Field 

Marmion. Ah, dastard fool !— 
it was not fay nor ghost 1 met 
within the Magic Circle, but livi ing 
man of earthly mould — Oh ! 
dotave, blind and gross !-—Had 
i but fous ht as I was wont, this 
right arm had laid De Wilton in 
the dust! no more to cross my 
path :—but now —he told his 
tale to Douglas, and with some 
effect, *twas therefore his inso- 
Fence .....What must be done ?— 
I must avoid the repeated ques- 
tions of St. Clare — keep Con- 
stance and her far separated — OA/ 
what a tangled web we weave, 
when first we practice dissimnla- 











tion—a Palmer too!-—no wonder 


I felt rebuked beneath his eye! I 
might have known there was not 
ove on earth but he, whose look 
could quell Lord Marmion ! 
———Fitz-Eustace, hither conduct 








A Melo-Drama. 


the Lady Clare—— [Fait Fitz- 
EusTace,] ’tis scarcely safe to 
trust her here, and yet [I cannot 
otherwise dispose her now—they 
will not dare dispute the mandate 
of the King..... De Wilton, we 
may meet again! and end all 
future fears 





Music — Enter Fitz Eus- 
TACE and CLARA. 


Lady for a time I bid adieu! here, 
from your turret, you may view 
the tented field —and wilt thou 
not, fair excellence, remember 
Marmion in thy prayer.’.... thou 
wilt not—well! 1 must endure thy 
scorn; ’tis the curse of man to be 
the slave of woman’s beauty '— 
To your care, young Blount and 
Eustace, do I commit, (with ten 
pick’d Archers of my train,) the 
beauteous Clare—If England lose 
the day, to Berwick with all speed ; 
but if we conquer, my spoils shall 
at your feet be laid, when kere 
we meet again—To horse !|—— 
away |—— 

Harry Blount. My gracious 
Lord, 1 cannot lose the hope of 
gilded spurs to day—permit me 
go —Fitz-Eustace will protect the 
Lady Clare—let me with you be- 
seech you, sir ? 

Marmion. Why be it so— 
Fitz-Eustace, to thy care then do 
I leave St. Clare—look to the 
charge ——fulfil it well, neglect 
it not——Lady, farewell !— On- 
ward! 








[ Music. — Marmion and his 
train pass over the draw- 
bridze—Cuara slowly walks 
to the Castle, Kitz-EUsTack 
as following, when the Pat- 
MER enters and seizing him, 
an a low voice exclaims :— 


Remember your promise—in- 
stantly! 
Fitz-Eustace, Enter the castle, 
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Marmion: a 


J will follow and conduct thee— 
(Ext PaLMER.) Yes, Mar- 
mion ! — affection still lingers 
round the heart of poor forsaken 
Constance!..... Ah, me! when 
love creeps in how judgement flies, 
and what a wreck it leaves!.... 
He’s gone to battle—in deadly 
broil to stake existence '—I see 
the uplifted dagger reeking from 
his heart!'—Oh how the blood re- 
coils! Marmion! the breast thou 
hast forsaken shall this day be thy 
shield! — how love disarms the 
fear of death! how does it string 
each nerve and fill the tender 
frame with manly vigour !——— 
Pll watch thee with a mother’s 
tender care, and should fell dan- 
ger press around thee, 171] rush 
into the battle’s heat, and perish, 
Marmion, by thy side !—— 


ERI 


SCENE V. 


The Chamber of Ciara Sr. 
CLARE. 


Clara. De Wilton— oh, De Wil- 
ton! 





Music.—Enter Ferz-Evustact 
and the PALMER. 


Fitz-Eustace, Lady, pardon me if 
1 intrude—this holy ‘Palmer craves 
an audience with you. [ Exit, 


{ Musice.— The Parmer throws 
off his garb and discovers 
himself, Ciara shrieks and 
falls on his neck. 


De Wilton. My sweetest Clara ! 
art theu then again restored to the 
faithful arms of De Wilton ? 

Clara. Oh, De Wilton! 

De _ Wilton. Nay, restrain 
those tears, I prithee ; each mo- 
ment is precious, and even as it 
dies, is pregnant with danger; I 
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cannot tell thee now the lengthen’d 
tale of how my life has been pre- 
served, I owe it to the good old 
Austin, iy father’s ancient beads- 
man, he heal’d my wounds, restor’d 
me to health, and accompanied me 
on a pilgrimage to the Holy Land, 
but age and infirmity too soon 
overtook him, he on his death-bed 
made me swear that, should the 
fiend, detested Marmion, come 
again within my grasp, I weuld 
not take his life. I gave my word 
and kept it—orhad Marmion never 
lived to imprison thee—Restless 
as the first murderer, tho’ not with 
his guilt oppressed, | took my rout 
to Scotland: various reports [ 
heard of my death, none in the 
Palmer’s dress could trace De Wil- 
ton—scaree indeed could { trace 
my own image ; a chance which 
long in vain I might have sought 
for, fixed on me to be Mar- 
mion’s guide to court: whene’er 
I viewed him my swelling heart 
panted for revenge; when as we 
rested for the night, a word of 
vulgar augury, Iscarce knew w hy, 
fell from my lips; this brought on 
a village tale, told by our prating 
host ; it seeme d to work upon Lord 
Marmiow’ s mind: he left his couch 
at dead of night, 1 borrowed steed, 
and mail, and weapon, from his 
sleeping band, and passing forth 
another road, L met him; we feught, 
be fell—one moment had for ever 
rid me of a foc, and yet I held 
my haud-—-Austin, even from the 
yrave, breathed mercy thro’ my 
vengeful soul—he lay at my fect, 
wy Clara—the vile traducer of 
my fame, the spoiler of our peace, 
iay breathiess, panting, sisarmed 
at my fe et—and yet [spared him 

Clara. And thou did’st nr 
De Wilton, vengeance belongs 
alone to Heaven—had’st thou thus 
meaniy shed the blood, even of our 
direst foe, thou badst not been 
worthy of St, Clare 
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De Wilton. While here within 
Tantallon walls, I to the venera- 
ble Douglas told my tale, I left 
the castle at morning’s dawn, but 
yet returned in secret to gain a 
sight. of thee-~ Now then I fly 
amid the battle’s heat; that ended, 
I have papers, given by the Ab- 
bess of Si. Hilda, which clears 
my name from guilt.—Firmer are 
now my limbs, and strong by toil, 
more fit to meet the clang of arms, 
more fit to fight and conquer ! 

Clara. To battle! oh, dreadful 
sound! scarce wet, must we then 
part again ?—and is there not an 
humble glen, where we, content 
and poor, might build a cottage 
in the shade—a shepherd thou, 
and I thy tender mate. . for- 
give me, De Wilton, that radden- 
ing brow. too plainly speaks, no¢ 
even Clure can peace bestow, 
while falsehood stains thy name 
—CGo, then—to battle go! ’tis 
Clara bids thee—Clara can a war- 
rior’s feelings judge, 

And weep a Warrior's shame, 
And belt thee with thy brand of steel, 
Aud send thee forth to fame ! 

De Wilton. Now then adieu ! 
or ere the sun shall twice com- 
plete his circling round, thy Wil- 
ton shall return triumphant, and 
lead thee to the altar;—or thou 
with feeble, erring step, shall seek 
thy warrior ’mid the heaps of slain 
——/(distant Trumpet /—Hark ! 
already doth the trump of war 
sound shrilly thro’ the air 
Clara, farewell! the righteous gods 
rest on my sword and guide it safe 
to victory !... for Fame, for Clara, 
for my King 7 fight! 


(To be concluded in our nett.) 





LETTER OF THE Law. 

A girl being tried for stealing a 
pair of black silk stockings, but 
it being proved upon evidence that 
they were two odd ones, she was 
acquitted, 





TRAITS OF EMINENT 


FEMALE CHARACTERS 
Among the Ancients and Moderns, 


MapDaME DE DessENnT.—Ladies, 
suid this excellent woman, con- 
stantly throw three things out of 
window, their time, their health, 
and their money. To one of her 
friends, she said, I think I am the 
woman that you like the best of 
any of your acquaintance. My 
dearest lady, replied her friend, 
pray don’t say that, for no one 
believes, that I care a fig for any 
body in the world. 

CATHERINE DE PARTHENAY, 
ViscounTEss OF RoHAN.—The 
charms of virtue are so great, that 
it commands respect and admira- 
tion from those who wish to se- 
duce it. This lady was assailed 
by the importunities of that gal- 
lant Prince, Henry the Fourth, of 
France. Her reply was, Sir, I 
am too poor to become your wife, 
and of too good a family to become 
your mistress. Henry was, of 
course, not extremely pleased with 
this answer of her’s to his suit. 
When, however, he settled the 
establishment of his Queen, Mary 
de Medicis household, he made 
the Viscountess of Rohan, her first 
lady of the bed-chamber, giving as 
a reason for his placing her in that 
distinguished situation, that he 
knew her to be a woman of as 
great honour as of rank, Catherine 
de Parthenay’s end was a melan- 
choly one. She was a Protestant 
and had thrown herself into Ro- 
chelle, at the time that it was 
besieged by Louis the Thirteenth. 
She not liking the terms of the 
capitulation granted to that city, 
would not accede to them; she 
was, in consequence, sent to the 
fortress of Niort, where she died 
at a very advanced age. 
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Commemorative Eulogium 
ON THE VIRTUES OF THE LATE 
PRINCESS CHARLOTTE. 


For the New British Lady’s Magazine. 


THERE can be no doubt of the 
most profound national sympathy, 
in commemorating the calamitous 
event, which, on the 6th of last 
November, not only cloathed a 
whole nation in the livery of woe, 
but pierced their inmost hearts, as 
much as though they each had im- 
bibed the affliction of the august 
parent, bewailing his sole offspring ; : 
or, as the gallant stranger, identi- 
fied with our most loyal affections, 
hung, in widowed anguish, over 
the ancestral mausoleum that en- 
closed our dearest hope. Nor is 
this commemorative effusion, a ste- 
rile burstof agony. While mourn- 
ing all that could be mortal of a 
being spiritualized by sublime piety, 
and the highest tone of mora! sus- 
ceptibility, directed by transcen- 
dent intellect, our own nature par- 
takes the elevation. The peerless 
original of our brilliant recolleec- 
tions—now—alas !— moulders in 
an early tomb; but, the memory of 
excellence, embalmed by the fond 
veneration of a mighty empire, will 
live, through future ages, with un- 
decaying glories, 

In our beloved Princess, the 
splendours of royalty were eclips- 
ed by the intrinsic grandeur of 
supreme worth, comprehensive g ge- 
nius, and powerful understanding, 
developed with unremitting assi- 
duity, and graced by all the adorn- 
meats, all the benignant qualities, 
that dignify and endear attractive 
loveliness—inspiring the beholder 
with a laudable eagerness to emu- 
late, at humble distance, tie beau- 
tiful pattern. The streagth of mind, 
which never permitted courtly ele- 
gance to take precedence of reli- 
gion, morality, or philanthropic 

Vol. Nov, 1818, 
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activity and bounty, soars, indeed, 
far above general imitation : but, 
the domestic virtues that rendered 
Claremont the sacred Temple of 
Connubial Felicity, can never cease 
to edify the most obseure of the 
British people. Innumerable as- 
sociations will tead, with revivify- 
ing energy, from the still cold ee- 
metery at Windsor, to the loved 
paragon of goodness enthroned in 
our hearts -—and, sincerely to ho- 
nour an amiable exemplar, must 
progressively meliorate the dispo- 
sition and conduct. 

Libertines affect to picque them- 
selves upon superiority to narrow 
prejudices; but, we may challenge 
them to produce against the de- 
rided votaries of fanaticism, a no- 
tion more puerile, irrational, and 
silly, than to suppose a female can 
tenderly prize aman she must con- 
sider as a pityless destroyer—who, 
to indulge a base selfish inclination, 
deluded ker from parents, relatives, 


‘friends, and oecasioned her unre- 


pealable banishment from alt but 
ignominious associates. Can she 
feel esteem and gratitude for the 
foe that made her his slave ; vili- 
fied her, in her own eyes ; bereav- 
ing her of all possibility to regain 
the blessing she forfeited through 
his wiles ;—and, for which, he can 
neither make, nor shews any wish 
to make compensation? Or, ean 
a man of clear perceptions, and 
sound judgement, confide in a erea- 
ture destitute of every charm of 
innocence, self-reverence, and ree- 
titude of feeling; and, who has 
grossly violated every duty of a 
daughter, wife, or mother? May 
we not deem wretchedly debasing, 
if not demoniacal, the prejudice 
which takes for granted, that a 
consciousness of perfidious cruelty, 
and careless infamy, can enhance 
any gratification ? Profligates, and 
thoughtless talkers, who try to be 
witty, regardless of being mischiev- 
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ous, have long attempted to throw 
a ludicrous air over the sanctified 
rite appointed to harmonize poig- 
nant passion with the injunctions 
of virtue ; blending, in the softest, 
yet firmest ties, every sensation, 
sentiment, and interest of the sexes: 
but, the pungency of sarcasm, the 
caricature of broad humour, and 
the missile annoyances of ridicule, 
were awed into a respectful admi- 
ration, by an illustrious perfection 
of conjugal virtues emanating from 
the most brilliant sphere, diffusive 
rays, fraught with exquisite en- 
joyments; and, like the laminary 
of heaven, beneficent alike to the 
palace and the cottage. No more 
shall rank or opulence be entitled 
to plead the voluptuous snares sup- 

osed to environ a conspicuous 
station, and to excuse the infatua- 
tions of spurious pleasure. We 
have witnessed regal pomp and 
magnificence deriving the most 
valued delights from the simple 
merits, the unostentatious, soul - 
centered tendernesses that may 
belong to the most retired matron. 
We have known the daughter and 
heiress of a long line of Kings, 
with maternal solicitude, meditat- 
ing expedients to save, or reclaim 
from guilt, the meanest of her des- 
tined subjects. May all those 
who revered, with loyal homage, 
the first and best of the British 
fair, unite to fulfil the purpose her 
high influence, her indefatigable 
humanity would have accomplish- 
ed—a purpose well beseeming the 
angel of Mercy, melted to compas- 
sion or excited to exertion, to 
avert or remove errors a pure and 
exalted spirit never could know, 
in her own person. The diadem, 
expected to encircle her radiant 
forehead, offered no security from 
the stings of criminal self-reproach, 
so invincible as her own immacu- 
late refinement, Yet could the 
descendant of royalty sympathize 


with the outcasts of human nature, 
and deign to promote means for 
their reformation. This Sovereign 
of British affections hath gone to 
receive an everlasting crown; but, 
the simultaneous labours of infe- 
rior delegates of pity may achieve 
much to effectuate the benevolent 
aim; and, the whispered plaudits 
of approving conscience will re- 
pay their cares to instruct the un- 
taught, and to premonish the giddy, 
or to exhort the offending*.— 
They that seek to enlighten the 
untaught, and to preserve the fee- 
ble and poor, cannot look for 
worldly emolument and fame; but 
generations unborn will benefit by 
their charity. Donations, in mo- 
ney, are soon expended ; but, be- 
nefactions that tend to encourage 
the sons and daughters of industry 
to help themselves, must bring 
forth fruit through ages to come. 
Right principles are of more utility 
to communities and kingdoms, than 
all the relief that affluence can be- 
stow on poverty ; and, to warn the 
high and the low against self-de- 
ceiving, spurious pleasures, that 
perturb the pleasing lapse of youth 
and health, and embitter the infir- 
mities of age with the foul and 
festering remnants of sensualism, 
is to prevent the most direful evils 
of human life. 

As the most impressive contrast 
to the abuse of conspicuous en- 
dowments and fortune, we would 
humbly propose to periodical pub- 
lishers, the insertion of comme- 
morative tributes to the memory 
of our most exalted exemplar. 
Many commemorations have been 
suggested, and some are establish- 


* We are authorised to say this com- 
memorative eulogy has been extracted 
from the Waruings of Bitter Experience, 
intended to be distributed gratis, to pre- 
monish dependant girls of the most fatal 
dangers. 


Epiror, 
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Characteristic Remarks on Love. 


ed; but few of these indicate how 
the British fair are practically to 

apply the affecting mementos ; or, 
ton the other sex may behold, as 
in a clear mirror, the exquisite 
felicity which high rank, splendid 
talents, and manly dignity, blend- 
ed with the softer domestic quali- 
ties, can create and sustain. 


B. G. 


PPP 


CHARACTERISTIC REMARKS ON 
LOVE. 


To the Editor of the British Lady’s Magazine. 


Sir, 


ENCLOSED I presume to send 
you a collection of moral thoughts 
on the powerful passion of love, 
extracted from the most celebrated 
authors of every country. Much 
has, indeed, been written on love: 
especially at the present period ; 
and it will, perhaps, afford your 
readers some amusement to exa- 
mine the various opinions of so 
many celebrated men. It will, 
however, be assented to by all, 
that love, as the foundation on 
which a happy marriage is con- 
structed, and which has the great- 
est influence, not only on our hap- 
piness as individuals, but on the 
state itself, is deserving of our 
attention and consideration, and is 
worthy of being examined in its 
most proximate and distant bear- 
ings on the general mass of human 
felicity. This is, however, but an 
experiment ; and, should it please 
your readers, the continuation is 
al their service. 


I remain, Sir, 
Your’s, &c. 
A LovER. 
“Love is the greatest bliss of 


life ; it is not, like fame and riches, 
a gift from the polluted hands of 
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man. No: it is a gift, which 
Nature dispenses, not to a few— 
but to all. The love of a young 
couple, standing at the altar, re- 
sembles the love of our first pa- 
rents in Paradise,’’ 

LIESEWITZ. 


“‘ The enthusiastic state of love 
exalts a noble soul in all its con- 
templations, far beyond that point 
which it is accustomed to attain. 
In this state of enchantment, we 
experience a greater susceptibility 
for every thing that is beautiful— 
a greater disposition to practice 
every virtue—a greater degree of 
general sympathy—a more than 
common propensity to subiime and 
comprehensive ideas—and there- 
fore no time appears more appro- 
priate for instilling into the mind 
of a young person, an exalted opi- 
nion of aSupreme Being, than when 
under the influence of love.”’ 

AUSDEM GOLDENE SPIEGEL. 


“ Love is the offspring of the 
moment, not of reflection; it pros 
ceeds from a particular tempera- 
ment, or from weakhess ; the view 
of beauty at once decides the point. 
Friendship, on the contrary, is the 
gradual growth of time, society, 
&e. In friendship, a certain por- 
tion of wisdom, goodness of heart, 
zeal, and kindness, is necessary, to 
effect, in a number of, years, that 
which a beautiful face and a hand- 
some form will effect in a mo- 
ment.”” 

La Bruyere. 


“ What is the world to our 
hearts without love ?—it is a ma- 
gic Janthern without light.” 


GoTHE, 


“To two young persons in love, 
time is not a series of moments, 
but one single immovable moment, 
which, unperceived, would absorb 
whole years, were they not arous- 
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ed from their enchanting dream, 
by exterior causes, or the exhaus- 
tion of their vital powers. 

Don Sytvio von Rosatva. 


“« The presence of a beloved ob- 
ject often renders us dumb, defeats 
the boldest resolutions, and chains 
the most voluble tengue.” ) 

CERVANTES. 


“‘ Were the exterior the crite- 
rion of our judgement, the man, 
proud of his merit, would say—- 
although you da not love me, I 
will yet force you to esteem me ; 
and the woman, relying upon the 
power of her charms, would say— 


although you do not esteem me, I - 


will yet force you to love me. 
KANT, 


“ Love is the surest pledge for 
the virtue of a female; it is her 
lover only who can conquer it— 
An indifferent female is not always 
strong enough to withstand the 
attacks of a libertine; but a fe- 
male under the influence of a vir- 
tuous love, always withstands it. 
One is, in the struggle, almost 
bereft of weapons ; the other op- 

oses, against the libertine, the 
ast of her beloved. 

Esprit DEs Esprits. 

Diogenes Laertius says,—‘ that 
love is to be cured by hunger, if 
not by time; or, if neither of these 
remedies succeed—by a halter.” 

“ Renown, riches, and other 
trifles, proceed from the hands of 
man—love alone comes from the 
hand of Nature.” 

LEBENSELAUFE, 


“Love is the best, and most 
lenient of all moralists. It con- 
trouls every passion, but that 
which itself inspires, and oblite- 
rates the faults and crimes of the 
soul; it ennobles the heart, and 
renders us attentive to exterior 


On Criticism. 


objects; and, to sum up the whole, 
it ever lays a restraint upon our 
self-love.”” 
2 Esprit pes Esprits. 
** Love is a mighty incentive to 
virtue. It is, indeed, often said— 
Love leads to sensuality, and to 
the most shameful excesses ; but, 
is thatlove? To me, it is worthy 
of a wholly different name; or, [ 
must be ignorant of what love is, 
If a man sinks into lust, he ap- 
proaches the beast, and bids fare- 
well to his heavenly companion— 
Love.” 
BURGHEILM. 


PLLOP 


ON CRITICISM. 


For the New British Lady's Magazine. 


“ Ten censure wrong, for one who 
writes amiss.” ANON, 


A PROPENSITY to find fault 
without cause, is very common; 
and is deserving of severe repre- 
hension: for, it is an evident sign 
of an envious mind, 

It generally happens, that such 
who are greatly deficient them- 
selves, are the most prone to cen- 
sure others; whieh amounts to a 
clear proof of the impropriety of 
their criticism. 

Persons of real good taste are 
first attracted by the beauties of a 
work : like the bees, their delight 
is among the flowers*. 

Most certainly, the eye that 
readily discerns beauty, can also, 
as easily, discover defect : but the 
true emtic views the blemishes 
with candour, and makes propet 
allowance for that imperfection 
which necessarily attaches to al 
human performances. Writers of 


* «Ubi mel, ibi apes.” PLautvs. 


Where flow’rs of sweetest scent abound, 
There will th’ industrious bees be found: 


PHEMIUS, 
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merit are often very timid; easily 

discouraged ; and, even depressed, 

by the harsh language of reproof 

used by those who pretend to su- 
erior knowledge. 

The fate Mr. Cowper recom- 
mends perseverance to young au- 
thors; and, to encourage them, 
he mentions the many difficulties 
which impede their progress to 
fame. 

When the design of an author 
is good, (a point which may soon 
be ascertained,) it is very unfair 
to employ the shafts of ridicule 
to wound him, because his ex- 
pressions may not always be cor- 
rect. 

The candid censor will always 
be inclined to commend what. is 
excellent: and will merely point 
out defects, as a tutor to his pupil, 
for the purpose of improvement. 
If a critic act otherwise, he is ur- 
worthy of his office. 

Thomson was made known by a 
gentleman of sound jadgement, 
who had read his Winter ; which 
he had been enabled to print, but 
could not get any one to peruse, 
until the person in question hap- 
pened to see it: and, having taste, 
struck with its beauties, gave it 
celebrity. Then other friends 
arose, and supported him, 

The merits of Collins, were not 
well-known till since his death: 
and he might have experienced 
absolute want, had not some fa- 
mily fortune devolved to him. 
The city of Chichester now glo- 
ries in her poet. 

In our time, Bloomfceld, the 
pourtrayer of rural life, would 
have remained unknown, but for the 
generous exertions of Capel Lofft. 

It is to the credit of the British 
nation, that, provided a merito- 
rious writer is fairly introduced, 
he is generally favoured: for the 
good sense of the public can well 
appreciate real worth. 


On Criticism. 
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There have been instances of 
booksellers who have done justice 
to authors ; and the names of Tor- 
son, Dodsley, Millar, and Cadell, 
rank high among this elass. [ 
am happy in adding, that they 
have been well rewarded also, for 
so doing, with honour and profit. 
And truly, all those pwhlishers 
deserve highly of their country, 
who introduce sach writings to the 
world as are calculated to improve 
the rising age,and to counteract the 
pernicious effects of the torrent of 
impiety and immorality, which has 
issued, chiefly, from the conteen- 
tal presses ; especially those of 
France, during the last fourseore 
years; and which, -by universally 
corrupting the principles, has 
brought such a succession of mt- 
series on all the surrounding na. 
tions. From the cousequences of 
this dreadful evil they can never 
recover, without returning to the 
paths of religion and morality, 
from whence they have so fatally 
strayed. 

Be it the glory of British lites 
rature to enlighten and improve 
the world, to lead mankind into 
the way of truth, And may 
all who concur in promoting so 
generous an attempt, rejoice in 
the success of their honourable 
labours: always remembering the 
great duty of criticism is to follow 
the rale prescribed by the Roman 
poet, 


* « Nigrum vitio prefigere Theta.” 
Pers. Sat. 4. 15, 


and distinguish viee by a mark of 
peculiar opprobrium ; as buoys are 
affixed to rocks and shoals to save 
the unfortunate and unwary, from 
shipwreck. 
PHEMIUS. 
September 22, 1818. 


* To fix on vice, just censure’s mark ; 
Not shoot at random in the dark. 
PHemivs. 
























































234 All is not Gold that glitters. 


ALL IS NOT GOLD THAT GLITTERS, 
From Mrs, Opie’s New Tales. 


os 


“IT was walking one morning, 
with a servant behind me, on a 
shopping expedition to a linen- 
draper’s whom I always employed ; 
but seeing that a shower of rain 
was coming on, I went into a shop 
which I was passing, and resolved 
to buy what I wanted there. 

‘In the shop was a young lady, 
attended by a nurse and child, who 
was so young and so beautiful, and 
so-every way attractive in appear- 
ance, that [ gazed on her with 
wonder and admiration. And when 
desired to say what I wanted, I sat 
down in a chair, and said I would 
wait till that lady was served (for 
indeed I wished for leisure to gaze 
on her at my ease). This produced 
from her a sweet smile, and a cour- 
teous bow of the head: and then 
turning round, she caressed the 
child, who appeared about two 
years old: and I found to my sur- 
prise that it was her own, for she 
did not look more than seventeen. 
‘ It is a sweet boy,’ said I. 

“«* [tis mine,’ said she, smil- 
ing. 

“¢* But not at all like you, 
though it is very handsome.’ ”’ 

“ «He is the image of his fa- 
ther,’ she replied; aud went on 
with ber purchase. 

“ | meanwhile was playing with 
the little boy, and attracting him 
to me by the gold chain and other 
ornaments which 1 wore: and as 
he looked up in my face, I won- 
dered who the father could be 
whom he so much resembled, for 
the eyes scemed familiar to me. 

“ The rain was now falling in 
torrents : I therefore sent my ser- 
vant for my carriage; and the lady 
having completed her purchases, 
desired them to be sent to her 
house. ‘What name, Madam ”’ 


asked the shopman, while I listen- 
ed attentively. ‘Mrs. Sedley Sey- 
mour,’ she replied; and some num- 
ber, and some street, but I heard 
no more, A sad suspicion came 
over my mind: I thought I had at 
last discovered my rival, and dis- 
covered her bearing my name, as 
well as enjoying my rights. 

“ The shopman saw that I turn- 
ed very pale; and fearing I was 
going to faint, the woman serving 
behind the counter, led me into an 
inner room in which there was a 
sofa; while the unconscious usurper 
of my name gave them a bottle of 
salts for my use, But summoning 
all my energy to my aid, | con- 
quered the weakness ; and though 
1 threw myself on the sofa, I did 
not faint, but lay revolving in my 
mind every possible reason for be- 
lieving that there might be another 
Sedley Seymour, though the name 
was peculiar, and I had often heard 
my husband say he believed there 
was no one living of the same name 
as himself: still he might be mis- 
taken ; and it was impossible for 
me to believe that the fair young 
and innocent looking mother be- 
fore me was not as inuocent as she 
seemed. 

“ «But I will sift this matter to 
the bottom,’ thought I. Yet, the 
next moment, | doubted whether I 
should be justified in thus surpris- 
ing my husband’: secrets, suppos- 
ing that my fears were just. A 
feeling, however, which carried all 
else before it, urged me to make 
every discovery possible: and being 
quite recovered, J returned into the 
shop. The unconscious cause of 
my illness met me, and inquired 
concerning my health with the 
kindest accents. This, and the 
sight of the child, who now ap- 
peared to me the image of Mr. 
Seymour, nearly overcame me 
again. My carriage had by this 
time arrived ; and having made up 
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my mind how to act, I offered (as 
the rain still continued) to set the 
fair stranger down. But sherefus- 
ed, on pretence of trouble, crowd- 

ing, my illness, &c. as I knew she 
would. I was, however, determin- 
ed to carry my point, and [ did 
carry it.—She lived at the top of 
Upper Baker Street; and as soon 
as we were in the coach [ tried to 
summon up resolution to ask cer- 
tain necessary questions, as, ‘ Is 
that your oldest child ??—* O yes, 
I have not been married three 
years.’ 

“ «Married! I repeated to my- 
self; and my hopes revived. <¢ I 
should not think,’ replied I, by 
your~look, that you could have 
been married so long.’ 

“<«Q yes, and engaged much 
longer; for I was engaged before 
I was fifteen, and should have been 
married then, but my husband, who 
was recruiting in Wales, where I 
lived, was only a lieutenant of dra- 
goons, and had no money, and 1 
had none then.’ 

“<n what regiment was your 
husband ?? And she named Mr. 
Seymour’s, 

“TI had her salts still in- my 
hand: and it is well I had, for 
they saved me from nearly faint- 
ing again. 

«Tt is hard,’ said I, ‘ when 
poverty prevents two persons, wlio 
love each other, from marrying.’ 

““¢ It is indeed,’ she answered. 
‘ But Inckily three years ago, just 
after my father died and my bro- 
ther went to India, I had a hand- 
some fortune left me: so I wrote 
to my lover, and he came down 
and married me, I assure you I 
was very glad to see him, for I 
had seen in the newspaper the 
marriage of Sedley Seymour, Esq. 
to a Miss Fortescue, and I was 
afraid it was he.’ 

“* Indeed!’ cried I, feeling my 
head turn round, 
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“ «Yes, and I said so in my 
letter; but he told me when he 
came down, that it was an uncle 
of his, who had married a great 
beauty and a great heiress.’ 

“ QO how little could she have 
been able to discover the great 
beauty in the poor, pale, meagre, 
trembling being before her! How 
I kept my senses | know not; but 
I did keep them, though L could 
doubt the horrid truth no longer. 

“ Yet I have thought that two 
convictions supported me, and as- 
suaged my misery :—the one was, 
that per haps the want of a certain 
sui of money, as much, or even 
more than love, prompted Sey- 
mour to marry this unhappy gu, 
who had, by writing to him, thrown 
the temptation in his way ;—the 
other was, that he had not seduced 
her, and that she was still in the 
sight of Heaven, and indeed of 
man, as innocent ds if she had 
never seen lim. 

“ Yes—great as was his guilt 
towards her and towards me, I felt 
a degree of consolation in this last 
thought, which worlds would not 
have bought of me. 

“ As soon as [ had learnt from 
her all I wanted to kuow,—and 
her voluble simplicity made my 
task so far easy,—I complained of 
being ill, (which indeed was really 
the case,) as an excuse for sinking 
into total silence, that [ might de- 
cide how it became me to act on 
this most trying occasion of my 
life ;—for what can equal the agony 
of finding that the object on whom 
you have doted is utterly despica- 
ble, utterly unworthy of your love? 

‘Sometimes it appeared to me 
that I should do a cruel action in 
withdrawing the veil that hid this 
poor woman’s real situation from 
her; for while she believed herself 
a wife, she was innocent; but 
then, if I did not enlighten her 
on this subject, I was conniving 
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at my husband’s continuing to 
live in the commission of crime. 
And now she was an innocent wo- 
man only: if, when told the truth, 
she instantly resolved to leave him, 
then she would become a virtuous 
one, and this it was my duty to 
give her an opportunity of being. 
But when I recollected that I must 
eloud over that fair and open brow 
with conscious shame, my heart 
died within me; and I felt this the 
hardest task and the severest trial 
which the viees of my husband had 
been the means of imposing on me. 

“ At length we reached her house; 
and finding me still very ill, she 
asked me to alight, a civility which 
T expected, and which FE had de- 
termined to accept. Let me own 
my weakness. Since I knew who 
the father was, the sight of the 
child, who sat opposite to me, was 
nearly insupportable to me, by 
recalling a number of overwhelm- 
ing recollections, and I frequently 
closed my eyes that I might shut 
out hem. 

“* While the poor innocent, un- 
conscious of the blow that awaited 
her, was gone to procure me some 
Javender drops, I looked round the 
room, which was neatly, ngt gaily 
furnished ; and the first thing that 
met my view was a picture of Mr. 
Seymour. It was so like him, so 
like him with his best expression, 
that I resolved not to look at it 
again, as I wished to recollect him 
only as his mind and temper made 
him appear in my presence, and I 
turned to other objects, The poor 
Emily (for that was her name) 
now re-entered the room. I took 
the drops, and she seated herself 
beside me. 

* * Our house is small,’ said she, 
‘but we keep no company; my 
husband’s convexions and family 
are superior to his fortune; and as 
he could not afford to give enter- 
tainments in return, he does not 
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introduce me to any one, but nei- 
ther owns nor conceals his mar- 
riage ; and so as I do but see him 
I} am happy. But, alas! I see 
very little of him: he has a place 
which takes up much of his time, 
and he has also an old uncle out 
of town, to whom he is forced to 
pay constant attention ; so that he 
seldom spends more than two whole 
days in a week with me; and those 
are Saturday and Sunday.’ [I in- 
stantly remembered that he always 
told me he went inte the country 
on those days to the house of Lord 
N——. To what falsehoods and 
what base acts was he thus conti- 


nually forced to have recourse, to 


deceive and satisfy even this unsus- 
pecting creature! How iy heart 
bled for her, while I almost exe- 
crated her destroyer! And who 
was he? Dread thought! he was 
my husband! Yet, amidst all her 
wrongs, I was not sure that a lurk- 
ing weakness in my heart did not 
make me envy her; for he loved 
her—always had loved her ; and 
she probably was a stranger to those 
dreadful proofs of uncontrolled tem- 
per which had made my life wretch- 
ed:-- Had made—for at that mo- 
ment | resolved never to live with 
him again, but abandon him to the 
narrow income which his crimes 
deserved. | 

«“ The morning was now wearing 
away, and yet I wanted courage 
to perform the dreadful office that 
awaited me. But in silence and 
in sadness, and in deep humility 
of spirit, I lifted op my heart to 
Him who could alone support and 
guide me; and when I again took 
my hand from my face, it was with 
a determination to go through my 
duty immediately. ‘ See, that is 
my husband’s picture!’ said the 
poor Emily; giving it into my 
hand (for it was a miniature) with 
pride and pleasure. 


(To be concluded in our next.) 
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THE DECLINE OF 
FEMALE MORALS, 
To the Editor of the New British Lady’s Migazine. 

BEING convinced, from the ge- 


neral tendency of your miscellany, 
that the virtue and morality of the 


female sex are the first objects of 


your consideration, I shall, with- 
out further apology, solicit from 
you the insertion of the following 
remarks, on a subject, which, [ am 
certain, must ere now, have fallen 
under your consideration, and the 
importance of which must be evi- 
dent to every one, who has reflect- 
ed on the causes of the present 
decline of female morals. It is 
vain and futile to enact laws for 
the punishment of the prostitute, 
without at the same time paying 
due attention to the causes which 
reduce the individual to that de- 
plorable situation :—the houseless 
wanderer may be driven by the 
hand of coercion and of power 
front the streets, but her iniquity 
will still operate in secret, and the 
contaminating influence of exam- 
ple will not act with less force, 
because “ the glare of day seeth it 
not.” If a malady exist in the 
root, what availeth the lopping 
off of a few diseased branches— 
the axe, or the remedy, should be 
applied to the original cause or 
position of the malady, and then 
some lrope might be entertained of 
a gradual and permanent restora- 
tion of the whole. 

The philanthropist, who takes 
an excursive view of the decline 
of female morals, traces it to va- 
rious causes, some of which pre- 
sent but aslight hope of ever being 
remedied; but there are others 
which only require to be pointed 
out to meet with that attention, 
by which their total extinction 
might be anticipated. Tiere is 
one class of females to which 1 
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wish particularly to refer, and that 
is, the particular class of young’ 
wonien of confined education, or 
otherwise, who are employed in 
the straw-hat and other sedentary 
business. I am well aware that 
every commercial pursuit is in- 
spired or directed by its probable 
gain, consequently the business in 
question having been found to be 
profitable, has been proportionably 
pursued, 

My principal objection to it 
arises from its employing so great 
a number of young females, fre- 
quently together in work-rooms, 
which, as has heen often observed, 
is unfricndly to virtue; and facts 
daily justify the remark. I am 
informed, Sir, by some persons 
who have passed that ordeal, that 
virtue Is in those situations put to 
the severest test; and that the 
native veil of modesty is scarcely 
sufficient to protect the credulous 
female against the bold intrusions 
of the opposite principle. 

Another objection, and perhaps 
not the weakest, is, that a class in 
society the most useful, is broken 
in upou by ils employing so many 
young women in the lower walks 
of life, who would otherwise have 
been respectable servants. It is 
well known that on account of the 
attractions, which a genteel appear- 
ance, (as they call it,) arising from 
an income of 15s. or i6s. a week, 
possesses, there is hardly a decent 
young servant to be obtained. Be- 
sides the confusion of ranks, which 
is a considerable evil, induced by 
this description of trades, and its 


extreme injury to the healih of 


young persons, it has been seen, 
and partic ularly by myself, that 
the idea of imitating the higher 
classes has produced consequences 
ween oe! to be « depre cated by every 
parent or guardian of youth, 

It may, " odext ‘r, be asked, 


what manner is the straw-hat ma 
» . 
at 
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at my husband’s continuing to 
live in the commission of crime. 
And now she was an innocent wo- 
man only: if, when told the truth, 
she instantly resolved to leave him, 
then she would become a virtuous 
one, and this it was my duty to 
give her an opportunity of being. 
But when I recollected that I must 
eloud ever that fair and open brow 
with conscious shame, my heart 
died within me; and I felt this the 
hardest task and the severest trial 
which the viees of my husband had 
been the means of imposing on me. 

“ Atlength we reached her house; 
and finding me still very ill, she 
asked me to alight, a eivility which 
I expected, and which I had de- 
termined to accept. Let me own 
my weakness. Since I knew who 
the father was, the sight of the 
child, who sat opposite to me, was 
nearly insupportable to me, by 
recalling a number of overwhelm- 
ing recollections, and I frequently 
closed my eyes that 1 might shut 
out him. 

“ While the poor innocent, un- 
conscious of the blow that awaited 
her, was gone to procure me some 
Javender drops, I looked round the 
room, which was neatly, ngt gaily 
furnished ; and the first thing that 
met my view was a picture of Mr. 
Seymour. It was so like him, so 
like him with his best expression, 
that I resolved not to look at it 
again, as I wished to recollect him 
only as his mind and temper made 
him appear in my presence, and I 
turned to other objects, The poor 
Emily (for that was her name) 
now re-entered the room. I took 


the drops, and she seated herself 


beside me. 

** * Our house is small,’ said she, 
‘but we keep no company ; my 
husband’s connexions and family 
are superior to his fortune ; and as 
he could not afford to give enter- 
tainments in return, he does not 
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introduce me to any one, but nei- 
ther owns nor conceals his mar- 
riage; and so as I do but see him 
J} am happy. But, alas! I see 
very little of him: he has a place 
which takes up much of his time, 
and he has also an old uncle out 
of town, to whom he is forced to 
pay constant attention ; so that he 
seldom spends more than two whole 
days in a week with me; and those 
are Saturday and Sunday.’ I in- 
stantly remembered that he always 
told me he went inte the country 
on those days to the house of Lord 
N—-. To what falsehoods and 
what base acts was he thus conti- 
nually forced to have recourse, to 
deceive and satisfy even this unsus- 
pecting creature! How iny heart 
bled for her, while I almost exe- 
crated her destroyer! And who 
was he? Dread thought! he was 
my husband! Yet, amidst all her 
wrongs, I was not sure that a lurk- 
ing weakness in my heart did not 
make me envy her; for he loved 
her—always had loved her ; and 
she probably was a stranger to those 
dreadful proofs of uncontrolled tem- 
per which had made my life wretch- 
ed:—Had made—for at that mo- 
ment | resolved never to live with 
him again, but abandon him to the 
narrow income which his crimes 
deserved. 

«“ The morning was now wearing 
away, and yet I wanted courage 
to perform the dreadful office that 
awaited me. But in silence and 
in sadness, and in deep humility 
of spirit, I lifted up my heart to 
Him who could alone support and 
guide me; and when I again took 
my hand from my face, it was with 
a determination to go through my 
duty immediately. ‘ See, that is 
my husband’s picture!’ said the 
poor Emily; giving it into my 
hand (for it was a miniature) with 
pride and pleasure. 


(To be concluded in our nett.) 
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THE DECLINE OF 
FEMALE MORALS, 


To the Editor of the New British La dy’s Migazine. 
BEING convinced, from the ge- 


neral tendency of your miscellany, 
that the virtue and morality of the 


female sex are the first objects of 


your consideration, I shall, with- 
out further apology, solicit from 
you the insertion of the following 
remarks, ona subject, which, Iam 
certain, must ere now, have fallen 
under your consideration, and the 
importance of which must be evi- 
dent to every one, whi has reflect. 
ed on the causes of the present 
decline of female morals. It is 
vain and futile to enact laws for 
the punishment of the prostitute, 
without at the same time paying 
due attention to the causes which 
reduce the individual to that de- 
plorable situation :—the houseless 
wanderer may be driven by th 
hand of coercion and of ies 
front the streets, but her miquity 
will still operate in secret, and the 
contaminating influence of exam- 
ple will not act with less reed 
because “ the glare of day seeth it 
not.” If a malady exist in the 
root, what availeth the lopping 
off of a few diseased Mediate 
the axe, or the remedy, should be 
applied to the original cause or 
position of the malady, and then 
some lrope might be entertained of 
a gradual and permanent restora- 
tion of the whole. 

The philanthropist, who takes 
an excursive view of the decline 
of female morals, traccs it to va- 
rious causes, some of which pre- 
sent but aslieht hope of ever being 
remedied; but there are others 
which only require to be pointed 
out to meet with that attention, 
by which their total extinction 
might be anticipated. Tiere is 
one class of females to which l 
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wish particularly to refer, and that 
is, the particular class of young 
wonien of confined education, or 
otherwise, who are employed in 
the straw-hat and other sedentary 
business. I am well aware that 
every commercial pursuit is in- 
spired or directed by its probable 
gain, consequently the business in 
question having been found to be 
profitable, has been proportionably 
pursued, 

My principal objection to it 
arises from its employing so great 
a number of young females, fre- 
quentiy together in work-rooms, 
which, as has heen often observed, 
is unfrichdly to virlue; and facts 
daily justify the remark. I am 
informed, Sir, by some persons 
who have passed that ordeal, that 
virtue Is in those situations put to 
the severest test; and that the 
native veil of modesty is scarcely 
sufficient to protect the credulous 
female against the bold intrusions 
of the opposite principle. 

Another objection, and perhaps 
not the weakest, is, that a class in 
sie the most useful, is broken 
in upou by its employing so many 
veiad women in the lower walks 
of life, who would otherwise have 
been respectable servants. It is 
well known that on account of the 
attractions, which a genteel appear- 
ance, (as they Ci a it ') arising from 
an income of I: r i6s. a week, 
possesses, thse x hardly a decent 
young servant to be obiained. Be- 
sides the confusion of ranks, which 
is a considerable evil, induced by 
this description of trades, and its 


extreme injury to the health of 


young persons, it has been seen, 
and particularly by myself, that 
the idea of imitating the higher 
classes has produced consequences 
which are to be deprecated by every 
parent or guardian of youth, 
It may, however, be asked, 
what manner is the straw-hat ma 
y FE 
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nufactory to be carried on, if taken 
from the hands of females? Is it 
to devolve to those insignificant 
effeminate characters who already 
disgrace the dignity of man, by 
measuring a yard of tape behind a 
counter, and then, from the pro- 
ceeds of the till, ape the Dandy in 
the lobbies of the theatres? Be- 
lieve me, Sir, I am not an advo- 
cate for the male part of society 
usurping the employment of the 
female; but it is my wish that 
some method might be devised by 
which the sedentary employments 
of the females might be carried on 
without subjecting them to a mixed 
society with each other. Itis not 
to be presumed, that in a company 
of females, of the particular class 
to which the followers of the trades 
alluded to belong, that all are vir- 
tuous; the chances, I am sorry to 
own, are great against the pre- 
sumption ; and it is well known to 
those who have attentively watch- 
ed the opening of the female cha- 
racter, that it takes its fixed and 
determined bias from the society 
into which it is thrown at an early 
period. A single profligate girl 
will in time contaminate her com- 
panions; the poison which she 
instils is slow, but it is certain 
and efficacious, The mind at first 
revolts at it, and turns away with 
disgust, but by degrees the nau- 
sea subsides, the first view of vice 
is conquered, aud the full conta- 
mination of the heart ensues.- - 
The Society for the Suppression 
of Vice exerts itself to discover 
the butcher, who has sold on the 
Sunday morning a joint of meat to 
a poor labouring man, who, per- 
haps, did not receive his weekly 
earnings in time on the Saturday 
night; or some poor dame of a 
huckster falls under the lash of 
their inquisitorial power, for sell- 
ing an apple or an orange to a 
child ; but had they the interests 





of society at heart, and particu- 
larly the morality of the female 
sex, they would cast their eyes to 
the numerous book-stalls, which 
abound in the metropolis, on which 
they will universally find books, 
which infallibly tend to the cor- 
ruption and contamination of the 
mind, aud which are purchased with 
avidity by the younger branches of 
the female sex. It is in their pri- 
vate coteries that these books are 
perused and canvassed ; and I am 
well informed, that in the room of 
the straw-hat manufactories, and 
olher sedentary employments, one 
female is appointed to read aloud 
these dangerous publications, by 
which the strong holds of virtue 
are gradually sapped and under- 
mined, The only method by which 
these evils can be obviated, is by 
obliging a female to work at her 
business at home, where she would 
be under the eye of her parents, 
and she would then be protected 
from those dangers, which are the 
necessary consequence of an unli- 
mited intercourse with her own 
SeX. 

If you think that these hints 
are not irrelevaut to the design of 
your Miscellany, and should you 
think proper to publish them, I 
may, at some future period, at- 
tempt to give you some thoughts 
on remedying those evils of which 
this paper complains, 

[ am your’s, 


PPOD OOF 


THE SPANISIL SAINT, 
An Anecdote of Superstition. 


For the New British Lady's Magazine. 


In the Barberini Library at 
Rome there are some original Pa- 
pers, giving a pleasant account of 
a hegociation between the Spani- 
ards and Pope Urban the VIL{th. 
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The Spaniards, if seems, have 
a saint held in great reverence in 
some parts of Spain, called Viar; 
for the farther encouragement of 
whose worship, they solicited the 
Pope to grant some special indul- 
gencies to his altars; and upon 
the Pope’s desiring to be better 
acquainted with his character, and 
the proofs which they had of his 
saintship, they preduced a stone, 
with these antique letters,—S. 
VIAR, which the antiquarians 
readily saw to be a small fragment 
of some old Roman inscription, in 
memory of one who had been 
PrefectuS. VIARum, or overseer 
of the highways. 


Note. 


* Alterum notatu dignum, quod 
“ Urbanus ad Hispanis quibus- 
‘‘ dam interpellatus de conce- 
“* dendis indulgentiis ab cultum 
“Sancti, cui nomen VIAR, 
** &c. allatus est lapis in quo hz 
** jitere reliquz erant 5. VIAR, 
“ &c.” Vid. Mabillon, Iter. 
Ital. p. 145—quoted by Dr. 
Conyers Middleton in bis Let- 
ter fon Rome, page 173, 5th 
Edit. 8vo, 1742. 


LPP LH 


THE MAGNANIMOUS OVERNORG, 
An Anecdote of Fanaticism, 
Concerning the Massacre of St. 


Bartholomew, in the Night pre- 
ceding the 24th of August, 1572*. 


Two or three of the provincial 
governors refused to obey the 
king’s order te marder the Pro- 
testants in their respective dis- 
tricts. 

And one among them, named 
Montmorrin, governor ofAuvergne, 
wrote a letter to the king, which 
deserves to be transmitted, in cha- 
racters of gold, tothe latest poste- 
rity. 


* Se@ Lockman’s History of the Ro- 
mush persecutions in France, p. 201, 
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Sir, 

I have received an order under 
your majesty’s seal, lo put to death 
all the Protestants in my province, 
I have too much respect for your 
majesty not to believe the letter a 
forgery : but if (which God forbid) 
the order should be genuine, I have 
too much respect for your majesty 
to obey it. 

A Funeral Oration ovcr the 
Tombs of some Great Men 
among the Parsis, a People of 
the Mogul Empire. 


O Earth! O common mother of 
human beings! take back what 
to thee appertains of the body of 
this hero; let the aqueous parti- 
cles that flowed in the veins exhale 
into the air, and falling in. rain 
on the mountains, replenish the 
streams, fertilize the plains, and 
roll back to the abyss of the ocean 
from whence they proceeded. Let 
the fire concentered in his body 
regain the heavenly orb, the source 
of light and heat. Let the air 
confined in his members burst its 
prison, and be dispersed by the 
winds in the mundane space. And, 
lastly, thou, O breath of life, if per- 
chance thou art of a nature sepa- 
rate from all others, return to the 
unknown Being that produced thee; 
or if thou art only a mixture of 
material elements, mayest thou, 
after being dispersed in the uni- 
verse, again assemble thy scattered 
particles to form another citizen as 
virtnous as this has bee. 


WONDERFUL PRODUCTION, 


Mr. Stephen Scott, of Adding- 
ham, Cheshire, had this season 
eight bee-hives, which have pro- 
duced 27 swarms, the first of which 
swarmed three times, qud the first 
of those three swarmed thrice, the 


rest made up the complement of 27. 
2F2 


LITERARY RECOLLECTIONS. 


a 


VOLTAIRE. 

A worthy Abbe passing by 
Kerney one day, thought. that his 
time could not be ill spent, if he 
called, and by his doctrines en- 
deavour to convert Voltaire. He 
was cordially received, as were all 
strangers, and the first afternoon 
passed off pleasantly; but on the 
following morning his intended 
disciple grew impatient, and sud- 
denly interrupting him, demand- 
ed, if he was aware in what point 
he was the direct reverse of Don 
Quixote. The worthy Abbé was 
thunderstruck at so strange an in- 
terruption to his pious discourse ; 
Because, said Voltaire, Don Quix- 
ote always mistook inns for cas- 
tles; but you, my good friend, 
have mistaken a castle for an inn. 
GEORGE ALEXANDER STEVENS. 

George Alexander Stevens being 
in the Lyna Company at a time 
when they were playing in that 
town to very bad houses, one night 
was performing the part of Lorenzo 
in the Merchant of Venice; and 
being imperfect, as was generally 
the case with him, when he came 
to the garden-scene with Jessica, 
contemplating the beauties of the 
evening, he, instead of saying, 
“In such a night as this, Leander 
swam the Hellespont,’ he said, 
* Tn sueh a night as this the man 
swam over the river, and le duck- 
ed, and he dived, and he plunged, 
and he kicked, and he got to the 
other side, and there he met his 
sweetheart, and they met one an- 
other.” 

The consequence was a general 
hiss trom the audience; this en- 
raged our hero, who, having a very 
happy turn for extempore poetry, 
took Jessica by the liand, and lead- 
ing her forward, thus addressed 
her :— 


b 


Fair Jessica, in such a night.as this we 
came to town, 

And since that night we’ve touch’d but 
half a crown ; 

Let you and I then bid these folks good 
night, 

For if we stop, dam’me they’ll starve us 
quite. 


He then made a bow to the audi- 
ence, and led her off, and the next 
morning left town. 


om ee 


MALHERBE, 


Who died in 1628,. had an exces- 
sive contempt of mankind ; and in 
auswer to the eucomiasts of the 
dignity of Luman nature, and its 
natural love of virtue, he would re- 
late the rancour of Cain :—*“ See,”’ 
says he, “ here is a fine setting 
out; there are but three or four 
people upon the face of the earth, 
and one of them goes and murders 
his innocent brether.”’ 


Dr. FRANKLIN. 


Dr. Franklin, whena child, found 
the long graces used by his father 
both before and after meals, very 
disagreeable. One day, after the 
winter provisions had been salted, 
I think, father, says Benjamin, 
if you: were to say grace over the 
whole, it would be a vast saving 
of time. 


RICHELIEU. 

The Cardinal Richelieu boasted, 
that in four words of writing, even 
on any indifferent subject, he could 
find cause for putting the author 
into the Bastile. Oue of the cour- 
lezans wrote immediately with a 
pencil, three and one are four: 
three are only one, cried the Car- 
dinal: this is blasphemy against 
the Holy Trinity—away to the 
Bastile. 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


ar 


CHILDE HAROLD’s PILGRIMAGE. 
CANTO THE FOURTH. 


By Lord Byron. 

AGAIN England’s greatest poet 
has strung his lyre, and, has again 
enchanted us with its melodious 
sounds. From the now unwedded 
Adriatic these last sweet strains 
of the Pilgrim have been wafted 


to us, and we feel ourseives as if 


carried away by some fairy wand 
to the regions of the happy. The 
noble author, indeed, transports 
us about with wonderful rapidity ; 
and, though we feel the enchanter’s 
power, as every new scene is un- 
folded to our view, or as every 
beauty presents itself to our fancy, 
yet it takes some time and consi- 
deration before we can discover 
whereabouts we are. The transi- 
tions are so quickly performed, and 
there is so much of the magic lan- 
thern in the manner of whisking 
us from. Venice to Rome, from 
Rome to Greece, from Greece to 
England, and back again to Venice, 
from the poet himself to his ima- 
ginary pilgrim; from his piigrim 
to Mr. Hobhouse, (the Pylades of 
this Orestes ;) fro Mr. Hobhouse 
to politics, and back again to Lord 
Byron, that our head is absolutely 
bewildered by the want of con- 
nection, while our imagination is 
delighted by the sweet medium 
through which all this confusion 
is carried on. 

To this canto is prefixed a dedi- 
cation to John Hobhouse, Esq. who 
appears to be a sort of Boswell to 
our poetical Johnson, and who has 
displayed such an extensive know- 
ledge of antiquity, and such an 
astonishing fund of erudition in 
his illustrations of this celebrated 


canto. In his dedication, his lord- 
slip states, that the present poem 
is “ the longest, the most thought- 
ful, and the most comprehensive of 
my compositions ;” and, he adds, 
“in it there is less of the Pilgrim 
than any of the preceding; and 
that little slightly, if at all, sepa- 
rated from the author, speaking in 
his own person: the fact is, that I 
have become weary of drawing a 
line which every one seemed de- 
termined not to perceive.” 

Now, indeed, with all due de- 
ference to his lordship, the line 
was too indistinct for the eye or 
mind of any reader; and, when we 
found the Pilgrim and the author 
as inseparable, and more connected 
than substance and shadow, it was 
impossible not to identify them 
altogether; and, if ever this gave 
pain to the noble lord, we are re- 


joiced to hear him at length de- 


clare that the opinions which have 
been, or may be, formed on that 
subject, are now a matter of in- 
difference. 

Any curiosity and concern for 
the fate of Harold, whom Lord 
Byron has insisted upon our be- 
lieving a fictitious character, and 
even intended for another Zeleuco, 
is now put an end to by his lord- 
ship’s candour; which, however, 
we must confess comes rather late ; 
we find those suspicions, which 
formerly gave so much offence, 
confirmed and admitted ; and, have 
only to look in the recent public 
journals for the elucidation of 
Childe Harold’s history, as far as 
iL has yet gone. 

The poem opens at Venice, the 
past glory and present state of 
which city are described and con- 
trasted. The author suddenty 
breaks off to speak of himself, a 
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subject on which he is always 
impassioned and interesting. 


I’ve taught me other tongues, and in 
strange eyes 

Have made me not a stranger; to the 
mind 

Which is itself, no changes bring sur- 
prize. 

Nor is it harsh to make, nor hard wo 
find 

A country with—aye, or without man- 
kind 

Yet, was I born where men are proud 
to be, 

Not without cause ; and should I leave 
behind, 

Th’ inviolate island of the sage and 
free, 

And seek me out a home by a remoter sea ; 


Perhaps I lov’d it well ; and should I 
ja 

My ashes in a soil which is not mine, 

My spirit shall resume it—if we may, 

Embodied, choose asanctuary, I twine 

My hopes of being remember’d, in 
my hne, 

With my land’s language ; if too fond 
and far 

These aspirations, in their scope, in- 
cline ; 

If my fame should be as my fortunes 
are, 

Of hasty growth and blight; and duil 

oblivien bar 


My name from out the temple, where 
the dead 

Are honour’d by the nations—let it 
be-— 

And light the laurels on a loftier head, 

And be the Spartans epitaph on me ; 

** Sparta has many a worthier son than 
he.”’ 

Meantime, I seek no sympathies—nor 
need. 

The thorns which I have reap’d, are 
of the tree 

I planted—they have torn me—and I 
bleed, 

I should have known what fruit would 

spring from such a seed, 


This passage affords at once 
an example of the misanthropical 
gloom and regret which seem still 
at times to possess the writer, 
(diversifying those gayer hours, 
whence such a composition as 
Reppo spring,) and of the style of 
this canto, The stanzas almost 
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invariably run into each other, 
in the manner of the three we 
have copied ; and, iu this respect, 
often produce an unpleasant and 
unpoetical effect. 

His lordship always paints with 
the glowing pencil of Nature; we 
see, hear, and feel, the influence of 
the enchanting scenes he pour- 
trays —the harmonious blending 
of the seasons—and particularly 
the gradual decline of day in such 
a clime as Italy is feelingly and 
beautifully described. 


The moon is up, and yet it is not night, 

Sunset divides the sky with her—a sea 

Of glory streams along the Alpine 
heights 

Of blue Friuli’s mountains ; heav’n is 
free 

From clouds, but of all colours seems 
to be 

Melted to one vast Iris of the west, 

Where the day joins the past eternity ; 

While, on the other hand, meek Dian’s 
crest 

Floats through the azure air—an island 

of the blest. 


A single star is at her side, and reigns 

With her o’er half the lovely heav’n ; 
but still 

Yon sunny sea heaves brightly, and 
remains 

Roll’d o'er the peak of the far Rhe- 
tian hill, 

As day and night contending were, 
until 

Nature reclaim’d her order :—gently 
flows 

The deep-dy’d Brenta, where their 
hues instil 

The od’rous purple of a new-born rose, 

Which streams upon her stream, and 

glass'd within it glows. 


Fill’d with the face of heav’n, which 
from afar 

Comes down upon the waters ; all its 
hues 

From the rich sunset to the rising star, 

Their magical variety diffuse. 

And now they change ; a paler shadow 
strews 

Its mantle o’er the mountains ; parting 
day, 

Dies like the dolphin, whom each pang 
imbues 

With a new colour, as it gasps away 

The last still loveliest, till—’tis gone— 

and all is gray,, 
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In the following stanzas upon a 


cataract, we recognise the former 
spell of his lordship’s powers :— 


The roar of waters from the headlong 


height . 
Velino cleaves the wave-worn preci- 
pice ; 


The fall of waters, rapid as the light, 

The flashing mass foams, shaking the 
abyss, 

The hell of waters! where they howl 
and hiss, 

And boil in endless torture ; while the 
sweat 

Of their great agony, wrung out from 
this 

Their Phlegethon,curls round the rocks 
of jet 


That gird the gulf around, in pitiless hor- 


ror set. 


And mounts in spray the skies, and 
thence, again 

Returns in an unceasing shower ; which, 
rous’d 

With its unemptied cloud of gentle 
rain, 

Is an eternal April to the ground, 

Making it all one emerald,—how pro- 
found 

The gulf! and how the giant element, 

From rock to rock, leaps with delirious 
bound, 

Crushing the cliffs, which downwards 
worn and rent 


With his fierce footsteps, yields in chasms 


a fearful vent. 


To the -broad column which rolls on, 
and shews, 


*More like the fountain of an infant sea 


Torn from the womb of mountains, by 
the throes 

Of a new world, than only thus to be 

Pareat of rivers, which flow gushingly 

With many windings through the vale. 
—Look back ! 

Lo! where it comes, like an eternity, 

As if to sweep down all things in its 
track, 


Charming the eye with dread—a match- 


less cataract. 


Horribly beautiful! but on the verge 

From side to side, beneath the glitt’ring 
moon 

An Tris sits, amidst the infernal surge, 

Like Hope upon a death-bed — and 
unworn 

Its steady dyes, while around is torn 

By the distracted waters—bears serene 

lts brilliant hues with all their beams 
uushorn ; 
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Resembling, ’mid the torture of the 
scene, 


Love watching madness with unalterable 


mien. 


Among the most beautiful parts 


of the poem, is an address to Rome, 
though it does not possess that 
extreme depth of pathos which 
has affected us so strongly in pre- 
ceding poems from the same source, 
and which the subject seems so well 
calculated to inspire. 


Oh! Rome, my country—city of the 


soul ! 

The orphans of the heart must turn to 
thee, 

Lone mother of dead empires, and 
control 


In their shut breasts their petty misery. 

What are our woes and suff’rance ? 
Come and see 

The cypress, hear the owl, and plod 
your way 

O’er steps of broken thrones and tem- 
ples—Ye ! 

Whose agonies are evils of a day, 

A world is at our feet as tragic as our 
clay. 


The Niobe of nations! there she stands 

Childless and crowuless in her voiceless 
woe ; 

An empty urn within her wither'd 
hands, 

Whose holy dust was scatter’d long 
ago. 

The Scipio’s tomb contains no aslies 
now ; 

The very sepulcbres lie tenantless 

Of their hervic dwellers ;—<do’st ther 
flow, 

Old Tiber! through a marble wilder- 
ness, 


Rise, with thy yellow waves, and mantle 


her distress. 


The double night of ages, and of her 

Night’s daughter, Ignorance, both 
wrapt and wrap 

All round-us, we but feel our way te 
err, 

The Ocean has his chart—the stars 
their map— 

And knowledge spreads them on her 
ample lap ; 

And Rowe is as the desert, where we 
steer, 


Stumbling o’er recollections. -————— 


Dwelling on the ruius of Rome, 
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and mixing up with the recollec- 
tions they suggest, recolfections of 
his own past life, and bitter re- 
flections on humanity, the poem 
rolls on much in the same current; 
often poetical; but, in our opi- 
nion, never offering those striking 
thoughts, nor sublime effusions, 
which, in the author’s former 
works, have produced so striking 
an impression, that, once read, they 
were never forgotten. There is a 
Jevel merit in this cante, which 
does not exalt the fame of so justly 
renowned a poet; and, upon the 
whole, it seems more like the un- 
willing task of winding up, than 
the strong inspiration of a new 
passion. Whatever may have been 
Lord Byron’s pursuits in Italy, 
they do not appear to have been 
of a kind to nurse and invivorate 
his genius for the wild and stormy, 
the fierce torrent, and dark ima- 
gery of the antecedent cantos,— 
There are not even many of these 
remarkably felicitous expressions 
which we would wish to quote. 
There are some, however, which 
the reader of taste will not fail to 
discern. Man is thus boldly apos- 
trophized : 
Thou pendulum betwixt a smile and tear. 

The two followmg stanzas upon 
Love, will find their admirers ; 
aud, we shall not be much mis- 
taken, if they find their censurers 
Loo, 

Alas! our young affections run to waste 

Or water but the desert ; whence arise 


But weeds of dark luxuriance, tares of 


haste, 
Rank at the cor 

the eyes. 
Flowers, whose wild odours breathe 


e, though tempting to 


_ 


but agomes 5 


And trees, whose gums.are poison ; 
such the plants 

Which spring beneath her steps, as 
Passion flies 


O’er the world’s wilderness, and vainly 


p mits 
lor some celestial fruit forbidden to our 
wants 


Ob, Love! no habitant of earth—thou 
art 

An unseen seraph—we believe in thee ; 

A faith, whose martyrs are the broken 
heart ; 

But never yet hath seen, nore’er shal! 
see 

The naked eye, thy form, as it should 
be ; 

The mind hath made thee, as it peopled 
heav’n, 

Even with its own desiring phantasy ; 

And, to a thought, such shape and 
image giv’n, 

As haunts the vnquench’d soul—parch’d 

wearied, rung, and riv’n. 


(To be concluded in our next.) 


Memoirs of the late Mrs. Eli- 
zabeth Hamitton. By Miss 
Benger. 2 Vols. 1818. 
THERE are few of our readers 

te whom the name of Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Hamilton is not familiar ; 
and, we hope, there are still fewer 
who, at some period of their life, 
have not profited by her moral 
writings. It is, therefore, with 
much pleasure, that we lay before 
them the memoirs of au individual 
who was an ornament to her sex, 
and a pattern to the female in 
every relation of life. 

The memoir commences with a 
short detail of Mrs. Hamilton’s 
own composition. This, however, 
only contains a short account of 
her family, and closes about the 
time that her father died. She was 
a descendant of the Hamiltons, 
of Woodhall, one of the first Saxon 
families established in Scotland. 
The estate of Woodhall was grant- 
ed by Pope Honorius to one oi 
her ancestors, for good deeds done 
in the Holy Land. The religious 
family spirit was handed down to 


later times; and, in the reign of 


ithe Charles’s, blazed out in zeal 


for the Covenant, and hatred of 





Episcopacy. Mrs. H- ’s great- 
grandfather, unable to bear the 
establishment of the liturgy, lett 
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Scotland in disgust, and settled in 
Ireland. The grandfather’s death 
was hastened by an excess of sen- 
sibility on finding his affairs in a 
ruinous state. The father of Mrs. 
Hamilton married Miss Mackay, 
by whom he had three children, 
Catherine, Charles, and Elizabeth. 
He died of a typhus fever in 1759. 
Mrs. Hamilton, the widow, is re- 
presented as a woman of superior 
understanding, and great maternal 
affection ; she used every exertion 
to give the first education to her 
children. Atan early age, Eliza- 
beth became an inmate of her uncle, 
Mr. Marshall’s house; he resided 
in a solitary mansion near Stirling, 
and his niece became the pupil and 
lover of Nature, as presented to her 
in this romantic part of Scotland. 
Amidst the exercises of reading 
and rural pastimes, she attained 
her eighth year, when she attended 
a school at Stirling, where a master 
presided. At the age of thirteen, 
Elizabeth returned to her uncle’s 
family, and became a great inquirer 
afier topics of religion ; her native 
talents were also cultivated by the 
assistance of various masters at 
Glasgew and Edinburgh. At this 
time her brother returned to Scot- 
land, and assisted greatly in ber 
improvements : however, in 1772, 
he sailed for India, as a cadet. It 
is said, that with unusual patience, 
and thirst after studies of a mascu- 
line nature, Miss Hamilton avoided 
the disgusting affectation of pe- 
dantry, and rather obscured than 
brought forward what might be cou- 
sidered extraordinary in a woman. 
Let us take this opportunity of 
recommending our fair and learned 
countrywomen to avoid an osten- 
tatious display of their erudition 
upon unnecessary occasions; for, 
notwithstanding the delightful in- 
fluence of a cultivated female mind, 
the idea of a literary coxcomb of 
the other sex, is still more intole- 
Vol. I~—Nov. 1818. 
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rable than the ridiculous pompo- 
sity and dogmatical insolence of a 
self-sufficient man of letters, 

From a habit of thinking, Miss 
Hamilton was induced to commit 
her thoughts to paper; and wrote, 
amongst other things, a little jour- 
nal of a Highland Tour. This 
found its way to a provincial Ma- 
gazine, to the unspeakable dismay 
of the youthful writer, who thus 
obtained a taste of the pains and 
pleasures attending celebrity. 

In reading the annals of her 
country, she had been touched with 
the hard fate of Lady Arabella 
Stewart ; and, collecting much 
miscellaneous information, cast it 
into the form of an historical novel. 
Our limits will unfortunately -ex- 
clude any particular remarks upon 
this production. In _ the year 
1780, Miss H——~ was deprived 
of her excellent aunt, and she re- 
mained, for six years afterwards, 
the mistress of Mr. Marshall’s 
house. At this time, her sister 
was married to Mr Blake, of Oran 
Castle. 

In this part of the memoir, a 
number of letters to her brother 
in India are introduced; which, 
being chiefly of a private nature, 
and turning on family affairs, call 
for no particular notice; the style 
is fluent and easy, the ideas cor- 
rect, and often playful. In the 
year 1785, Miss H—— sent her 
first voluntary contribution to the 
press, in a number of the Lounger, 
Of the same date, is “ Antici- 
pation,’ a sportive poem. In 
December, 1786, Mr. Charles 
Hamilton arrived from India: he 
had acquired a great proficiency 
in oriental literature, and various 
other attainments relating; to the 
East, and published his Rohilla 
History. 

Mr. Marshall’s death, at this 
time, transplanted Miss Hamilton 
to London, where her acquirements 
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shone forth more conspicuously. 
Mr. Hamilton now completed print- 
ing the Hedaya; and, being ap- 
pointed Resident at the Vizier’s 
court, he took a farewell of his 
sister on the 15th of September, 
at Ingram Crook. However, a let- 
ter which reached her soon after, 
explaining his dangerous state of 
health, and consequent postpone- 
ment of the voyage, induced her 
to proceed to Londou; and, on the 
14th of March, 1792, the con- 
flict ended: when in the pride of 
his ambitious hopes, with the pros- 
pect of realizing all his dreams of 
distinction, Charles Hamilton ex- 
pired. In 1796, Miss Hamilton 
published the Hindoo Rajah: the 
melancholy that pervaded the au- 
thor’s mind has left many traces ; 
the style is appropriately figurative 
and poetical ; the irony is solemn 
and imposing; the wit is often ele- 
gant; the satire grave and severe, 
In 1800, The Modern Philosophers 
appeared ; a work intended to ri- 
dicule the philosophical opinions 
of William Godwin, which were 
at that time in vogue. It must, 
however, be confessed, ably as 
Miss Hamilton, in some instances, 
directed the shafts of her ridicule, 
that, in others, they recoiled upon 
herself; the philosophy of Godwin 
possesses its blemishes and defects, 
and is of a highly dangerous ten- 
dency to a common mind, which is 
not able to investigate its prin- 
ciples, and is thereby apt to form 
those deductions, which ultimately 
lead to error and confusion. We 
cannot enter here into an examina- 
tion of the particular points of the 
Godwinian philosophy, which seem 
to have been misunderstood by Miss 
Hainiiton, or to which she gave 
that construction which the pre- 
mises would not warrant ; her work 
aequired an unusual degree of po- 
pularity, which may in some mea- 
sure be ascribed to the political 





‘passport to her future fame. 










state of the times, and became a 


The first Volume of Letters on 
Education, was published in 1801 ; 
and procured the author the ac- 
quaintance of many celebrated in- 
dividuals. In 1804, Agrippina was 
published, which exhibits, in a 
small compass, a correct epitome 
of Roman laws, customs, and man- 
ners. In 1806, appeared Letters 
to the daughter of a Nobleman. 
The Cottagers of Glenburnie,a work 
highly illustrative of Scottish man- 
ners, was next presented to the 
public, and received with admira- 
tion. In 1812, the popular Essays 
on the Elementary Principles of 
the Human Mind, appeared. In 
1815, she published a small vo- 
lume addressed to the Directors of 
Pablic Schools, recommending a 
partial adoption of the plan intro- 
duced in Switzerland, by Pesta- 
lozzi, which was the last work she 
finished. 

For a long time, Mrs. Hamilton 
had resided in Edinburgh ; but va- 
rious domestic circumstances con- 
spired with the melancholy state 
of her health, to determine her to 
settle in England. The beginning 
of May was fixed upon for her 
and her sister’s departure. Some 
months previous to that period, 
she was attacked with an infldm- 
mation of the eyes, attended with 
exquisite suffering. Preparations 
for the journey were, however, not 
suspended; and, on the 13th of 
May, she made a melancholy tran- 
sition from her apartment to the 
carriage which was to convey her 
from the scene to which she had 
been so long attached. Upon their 
arrival at Harrowgate, her heart 
suygesied the most gloomy fore- 
bodings, and Mrs. Hamilton pro- 
nounced her malady mortal; and, 
on the 23d of July, 1816, she 
breathed her last, having newly 
entered her 60th year. 
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That these Volumes can be 
recommended, as detailing the life 
of a very exemplary woman, highly 
gifted, and appreciated by a dis- 
cerning public, is most true; as, 
also, that they afford delightful 
specimens of an easy epistolary 
style, which is aided by minute 
observations upon human nature, 
and salutary advice. Miss Ben- 
ger’s share is what we expected, 
an elegant and forcible delineation 
of her friend’s merits ; and we re- 
gret our inability to present our 
fair readers with more extracts 
from the book, but refer them to 
the whole for that gratification, 
which the perusal will undoubt- 
edly impart to them. 


PPP PD 


Claremont, a Poem. By Tho- 
mas Harral. London. Wilson. 


1818. 

WE know of no circumstance in 
the annals of this country, which 
set its poets and its poetasters 
more upon the quz vive, than the 
ever to be lamented decease of the 
Princess Charlotte :— 


“ For they now rhym’d who never 
thym’d before . 


‘ And they who once had rhym’d, now - 


rhym’d the more.” 


Not even the battle of Trafal- 
gar nor of Waterloo, at which the 
poet, Walter Scott, received his 
mortal wound; not even the glo- 
rious Peace which at last visited 
this noble nation, and on which 
occasion the “ last words” of the 
Poet Laureat* were given to the 


* The present poet-laureat appears 
most desirous to render his important 
office a sinecure. Perhaps he deems 
no event of modern times worthy of 
being honoured by him in his official 
station :—no royal birth—no royal mar- 
riage—no royal death, appeared to him 
of sufficient importance to induce him to 
exercise bis poctical powers; or perhaps 
he is husbanding those powers to burst 
at once upon an admiring world; and 
then, over a glass of his sack, to write a 
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country in return for his pension 
of 100/. per annum and his butt of 
wite! Not even the memorable 
meeting of the Sovereigns at Aix- 
la-Chapelle, at which the destinies 
of Kurope have been fixed, have 
given that impetus to the poetical 
talents of our literary ladies and 
gentlemen, as the melancholy 
event above alluded to. The press 
literally groaned with epithalami- 
ums, sonnets, odes, dirges, ana- 
grams, and acrosticks ; and our 
daily journals teemed with the 
effusions of our Rosa Matildas, 
our Hafizes, and our Carolines.— 
We are destined, by the nature of 
our vocation, over the dying em- 
bers of our midnight fire, often to 
feel the drowsy hand of Morpheus 
coming slowly over us, assisted by 
the narcotic influence of the pro- 
duce of some frenzied poet’s brain; 
or some heterogeneous mixture 
served up to us by some love-sick 
novelist. Obliged therefore, as we 
are, to undergo with monkish pa- 
tience these unpleasant mortifica- 
tions, our spirits rise ina corre. 

sponding ratio, when some highly- 

seasoned melange is presented to 
our epicurean literary appetite, and 
on which we can banquet, without 
sufferings the pains of nausea.— 
When the work now under our con- 

sideration was presented to us, we 

candidly own we opened it with 

feelings of mistrust and of appre- 

hension for the poetical character 

of the author. Tie subject had 

been literally worn threadbare, and 

we feared that he would fail in giy- 


critique on his own performance for the 
Quarterly Review. It certainly gave 
some trouble toa Whitehead and « Pye 
to write theie Birth day Odes, arid other 
congratulatory Poems on some great 
national event, and we therefore cun- 
gratulate the present and ali tuture poct- 
laureats on a tota! absolution trom that 
trouble, and recommend them (o confine 
themselves solely to the receipt of the 
emoluments. 

2a2 
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ing it that original character which 
is the infallible criterion of excel- 
lence, and without which every 
literary work dwindles into insig- 
nificance. But as we proceeded 
in the perusal our fears subsided, 
and we confidently recommend this 
Poem to the literary épicure as a 
bonne bouche. The Poem opens 
thus :— 


It was the loveliest ew’ning of the year ! 

The beau-field’s blossom, and the poet’s 
flower— 

The rose of Yemen—mingled perfumes 
rich ; 

The distant low of cattle, on the gale, 

Breath’d soft and mellow; and the 
soug-~ 

The latest song of eve—was faintly heard. 

From forth my chamber, op’ning to the 
west, 

T saw, in light subda‘d, the orb of day, 

Then verging to repose. I mark’d his 
slow 

Desceut ! A moment more, and all his 
rays, 

In all their splendour, sunk beneath the 
wave ! 

Yet shone the sky with many a glowing 
tint 

Of gold and purple, glorious to the eye, 

In promise fertile of the morrow’s dawn. 

Twas beautiful! ’Twas soothing to the 
soul 

Of contemplation! Long did I gaze and 
muse, 

And, all unconscious of th’ approach of 
night, 

Ador’d the Gop of Nature in his works. 


The main portion of the work is 
allegorical: the author places a 
stately Oak, in the different sea- 
sons of spring, summer, and au- 
tump, illustrative of the different 
stages of human life; and the tree 
is thus most poetically described : 


Honour’d in age, a venerable Oak, 

The forest’s stately King, rear’d high his 
head, 

And widely spread his noble branches 
round, 

A thousand summers might have thrown 
their beams, 

A thousand winters taight have shed their 
snows, 

On his unbending strength 
stood, 


but firm he 


As though unnumber’d ages yet might 
roll, 

And leave bim still rejoicing in his 
pride !— 

Beneath this ancient tree, in sweet re- 
pose— 

The heart’s lov’d converse—sat the royal 
air, 

And hail’d and bless’d its dear delightful 
shade ! 


Swift, as in dreams full oft, the scene 

was chang’d: 

Summer's o’erpowering splendour blaz’d 
around ; 

The sun’s fierce influence check’d the 
song of love ; 

And nature flagg’d beneath the heat in- 
tense. 

But still, dear Curaremonr! still thy 
groves were green ; 

And still the princely dwellers happy 
rov'd 

Amongst thy cool retreats, Thy lordly 
Oak, 

In fuller verdure cloth’d, of deeper hue, 

The season’s painting, darker umbrage 
cast. 


Another change ! and, lo! autumnal 
airs, 
And ripen’d fruits, and Harvest’s jocund 
train, 
And golden foliage, mark th’ advancing 
year. 
How rich the scen’ry glows! But, ali, it 
tells 
Of chilling blasts, and wintry hours to 
come ! 


The Princess Charlotte and 
Prince Leopold are supposed to 
take shelter under this oak, and 
the death of the former is thus 
beautifully pourtrayed: 


Rapid, as thought’s transition, burst 

the storm ; 

The lurid lightning glar’d; the thunder 
roll’d ; 

Darkness and desolation roam’d abroad ; 

The night-bird scream’d ; the troubled 
watch-dog howl’d; 

And Nature, shudd’ring, in convulsion 
writh’d !— 

Shelter’d that ancient Oak the princely 
pair: 

Ah, no! [ saw them fice! The light. 
ning’s flash 

Disclos’'d the dire event! Heaven's 
fiercest bolt 


Had struck the dear belov’d one to the: 


earth, 
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And all that erst was gen’rous, kind, and 
good, 

And all that erst was lovely, breath’d no 
more ! 


O, dread calamity ! Unmeasuar’d woe ! 
A father’sjoy, inall its pride was crush’d! 
A husband’s hopes were wither’d in their 
bloom ! 

A nation’s glory blasted by the shock ! 

CLaREMe@NT : thy walls resounded with 
affright— 

Sank, then, wild Horror’s cry in dumb 
despair ; 

Qne shriek of agony, and all was mute ! 


Another flash !—I saw that honour’d 
Oak ; 
The bolt of Heaven had reft his fairest 
limb, 
And hurl’d the beaateous ruin o’er the 
plain. 
His trunk, alone, of all his pride, re- 
main’d ; 
Branchless, and bare, and shatter’d to 
the stem. 


How lonely, drear, and desolate the 

scene, 

Where, brightly smiling, in her kindest 
mood, 

Nature, but now, a paradise had shewn ! 

I gaz’d upon the venerable tree, 

That seem’d, so late, to scorn the lapse 
of time ; 

I thought upon that dear one, cold in 
deatli ; 

And, sick at heart, I felt as though the 
world, 

With all its pomp—with all its joys and 
smiles— 

Could never charm again!—In an- 
guish [ 

Awoke !— 


Among the many poetical me- 
mentoes which have been offered 
to the memory of the Princess 
Charlotte, few can boast of a high- 
er degree of excellence than the 
poem now under our review. It 
breathes the true and genuine 
spirit of poesy—beautiful in its 
images, true in its associations, 
and perfect in its harmony. We 
do not know that Mr. Harral was 
aware that the line— 


“ The horse, loud neighing, snuff’d the 
charter’d breeze,” 


Literary Intelligence. 


is almost a literal copy of a line of 
Pope’s— 


“ The war horse, prancing, snaff’d the 
charter’d wind.” 


And in a subsequent edition we 
recommend the author to alter the 
line— 


The bounding deer sprang frolic o’er 
the plain. 


there is no such adverb as “ frolic’’ 
in the English language. 


EM 
Iiterary Intelligence. 


Mr. Accum has in the press, 
Elements of Chemistry for self 
instruction, after the manner of 
Sir H. Davy. 

The Rev. J. Bourdier has in the 


press, a volume of Sermons. 


The Rev. C. R. Maturin will 
soon publish a volume of Sermons. 


Mr. T. Moore has nearly ready 
a Life of the Right Hon. R. B. 
Sheridan. 


Dr. Brewster will shortly publish 
a treatise on the Kaleidoscope. 


A new Edition of Northcote’s 
Life of Sir Joshna Reynolds with 
considerable additions will soon 
appear. 

A new novel will shortly appear, 
called Coquetry. 

St. Patrick, a National Tale of 
the fifth century. By an antiquary, 
is nearly ready. 

Miss Anna Maria Porter has a 
new novel in the press, called the 
Fast of St. Magdalen. 

Mrs. Peck will soon publish, in 
three volumes, an _ historic ro- 
mance, called The Bard of the 
West. 

Anastasius, or Memoirs of a 
Greek, written by himself, is in the 
press, 
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SONG. 


oe 


Now ’tis spring-time, my love, and sweet 
roses are blooming, 

And birds in the vallies their songs soft 
are tuning ; 

Let’s haste, my dear Mary, to yonder 
green bowers, 

To wander alone down among the gay 
flowers. 


Where rich gliding streams ripple thro’ 
the deep grove, 

Blest haunt of the hermit—for friendship 
and love! 

Thrice welcome dear sport! where, se- 
cure from all harm, 

I view my sweet Mary—the hamlet and 
farm ! 


O give me, ye powers, the nymph I 
adore, 

With neat rural cot—I ask for no more ; 

In this vale of content my fancy to 
please, 

With a book and a friend my wants to 
appease. 


Then farewell to London, its tumult and 
strife ! 

The sports of the field give new pleasure 
to life ; 

Where the smile of centent drives all 
sorrow away, 

Where the night is too short for the 
herald of day ! 

Hart. 


CII? 


SOLUTION OF THE ENIGMA 


In the New British Lady’s Magazine for 
September, 1818. 
SONNET 
TO THE RIGHT HONOURABLE 


LORD BYRON. 


| 


To Lord Byren (if Author,) this answer 
I send, 

Tetrer H is the meaning his verses in- 
tend, 

Enigma compos’d in an elegant strain ; 

Ligenious, amusing, perplexing, yet 


han, 


Such easy effusion discovers the skill, 

Of one, with whom poetry rests on the 
will: 

On whom, bright Minerva, continually 
smiles ; 

And his hours of vacancy sweetly be- 
guiles. 

Oh, that thus, ever pleasing, his smooth- 
flowing lay, 

Was employ’d to chace sadness and sor- 
Tow au ay. 

That his muse would depart from the 
region of gloom; 

And in day’s cheerful sunshine, the se- 
raph assume. 

In notes fraught with harmony, charm 
ev’ry ear, 

And Britannia’s fam’d poet, all minds 
should revere. 


Puemivus. 
Oct. 6, 1818. 


CPP O 


A SIMPLE STORY. 
After the manner of Wordsworth. 


[ once beheld a very aged man 

Eating hog’s-puddings at his cottage- 
door; 

His gallygaskins were of corderoy— 

And waistcoat he had none. His tat- 
ter’d coat 

A lonely button fasten’d o’er his breast, 

Seam’d was his face with scars, and on 
his head, 

Close shorn by time, he wore a woollen 
cap, 

A small red night-cap of a reverend age. 

Grey were his little eyes ; and his sharp 
teeth 

Tho’ dark of hue, straggling in array, 

Were nimble in their mution. As I 
pass’d 

His long hog- puddings vanished one by 
one, 

A dog was near him, on whose shaggy 
hide 

He wip'd his greasy fingers; and me- 
thought 

A wond’rous mortal was this ancient man, 

I ask’d him of his history, and he 

Did, with a stern and alter’d counte- 
nance, 

Look steadily upon me, and reply— 

* What's that to you.” 
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TO ELIZA. 


They tell me Eliza your heart is not mine, 
That the smile which beams through 
thy bright eye 
Is inconstancy’s lure, and dooms me to 
pine, 
For on other blest lips you oft sigh. 


But oh! my dear maiden, I ne’er can 
believe 
That such talsehood can dwell in your 
heart, 
That those lispings of love are but fraught 
to deceive, 
And create in my mind a dire smart. 


Oh! no—I have lov’d you so true and 
so long, 
And listen’d so oft to the story, 
That I ne’er can believe that love-breath- 
ing tongue 
In waiting such falsehood could glory. 


Then Oh, my Eliza, these doubts Jay at 
rest, 
All these envious tales unbelieving, 
And in Hymen’s fond bands be ever- 
more blest, 
And end every cause for our grieving. 


J. 


POLL OOF 


THE POET IN HIS GARRET. 


—— 


Hard is the fortune of a rhyming wight, 
Who, rich in genius, finds his pocket® 
bare, 
Who shines in verse, yet stalks in tatter’d 
plight, 
And soaring high builds Castles in the 
Air. 


A coat I own’d some eighteen months 
ago, 
Disgrac’d by no foul spot—no greasy 
strain, 
But now, alas! O sad reverse of wee, 
By dint of wear, ’tis sorely rent in 
twain, 


My breeches, once the pleasure of my 
soul, 
Their nap have lost, and many a button’s 
gone ; 
My waiscoat shews in each square inch 
a hole, 
And as for stockings—ladies I have 
none. 
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My stock of linen is extremely scant, 
My oft darn’d shirts display a ghastly 
sight, 
Straps, frills, and wristbands, collars too 
are gone, 
And, truth to tell,their colour’s fer from 
white, 


My delta lodge, six stories from the 
ground, 
Resembles Crispin’s stall, and beats it 
too, 
There, aught that’s lost may speedily be 
found, 
For lo! there’s nothing to obstruct my 
view, 


Save, where a table stands, or broken 


chair, 
And what might tempt an anchorite to 
weep, 
A mattrass stuff ’d with straw, instead of 
hair, 
Receives my body, when I fain would 
sleep. 


But slumbers rarely drowsy poets seize, 
Whose woollen rug wrapp’d round 
their shoulders tight, 
Afford a warm receptacle for fleas, 
Those vilest, worst of bed-fellows by 
night. 


In one dark corner, ornaments most rude, 
Two empty shelves salute with vacant 
store, 
No mouse frequents them in its search for 
food, 
Or gaily thinks to fill his belly there. 


For well ’tis known that pamper’d rats 
and mice 
Deem crumbs of bread and butter no 
great treat, 
The hungry devils look for bits more nice 
Than half starv’d poets are content to 
eat. 


Impignoration ! thou hast ta’en my all, 
Nonght from thy hand rapacious I 
retain, 
My books, clothes, watch, are gone be- 
yond recall, 
Nought but their ghosts—the duplicates 
remain. 


Then pity, Sirs, a hapless poet’s lot, 
Whose sad abode each quondam crony 
shuns, 
By all he sung neglected and forgot, 
The sport of fortune and the prey of 
duns, 


R. H. 
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THE TRAUGH WELCOME. 
From the Irish. 


Shall a son of O’Donnell be cheerless 
and cold, 
While M‘Kenna’s wide heurth has a 
faggot to spare; 
While O’Donnell is poor, shall M‘Kenna 
have gold, 
Or be cloth’d while a limb of O’Don- 
nell is bare. 


While sickness and hunger thy sinews 
assail, 
Shall M‘Kenna unmov’d quaff his 
madder of mead ; 
On a haunch of a deer shall M‘Kenna 
regale, bah 
While a chief of Tyrconnel is fainting 
for bread. 


Then enter- my dwelling, my feast thoy 
shalt share ; 
On my pillow of rushes thy head shall 
recline ; 
And bold is the heart, and the hand that 
shall dare, 
To harm but one hair of a ringlet of 
thine. 


Then come to my home—’tis the home 
of a friend ; 
In the green woods of Traugh, thou 
art safe from thy foes ; 
Six sons of M‘Kenna thy steps shall 
attend, 
And their six sheathless skeans shall 
protect thy repose. 


H. 


COLL 


ec SI 


MISCELLANEA. 


Aix-LA-CHAPELLE, 
A Rhenish Paper has the fol- 


lowing picture of Aix la Chapelle, 
which is equally pequant and just: 
“ I'he town of Aix-la-Chapelle, at 
this moment, resembles one of those 
great fairs, where every body tries 
to set up his shop, and to dispose 
ef his goods in the most advan- 
tageous manner. The crowd which 
throngs the streets and the public 
places, affords the most striking 
contrast of the costumes and lan- 
guages of almost all the nations of 
Europe. There is no species of 
talent, no kind of industry, which 
is not to be found there; comedians 
and politicians, rope-dancers and 
project makers, dealers in new 
fashions and swindlers, journalists 
and quiduunues, the busy and the 
idte, military and obliging women. 
All are seen to mingle, to come 
together, to separate, to come to- 
gether again; they question, are 
questioned, aud the answer is al- 
ways the same—‘ I have heard 
nothing.” 


MARRIAGES IN BENGAL, 


By an Act of Parliament, passed 
in the last session, marriages so- 
lemnized by ministers of the church 
of Scotland in the British territo- 
ries in India, are made as legal 
and of the same force as those 
solemnized by clergymen of the 
Church of England; but one or 
both the persons so married, must 
previously prove that they are 
members of the Church of Scot- 
land. 


EXTRAORDINARY VEGETATION. 


A singular instance of the effects 
of the late fine season on vegeta- 


-tion, is to be seen in the garden of 


Mr. Mansell, a bricklayer, at Guild- 
ford. A gooseberry bush, the leaves 
of which had withered and fallen 
off, being much exposed to the sun, 
has lately put forth fresh buds, and 
is at present in leaf with fine young 
fruit, a second time. We under- 
stand a raspberry bush in the 
same garden is nearly in the same 
state, 
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SHAKESPEARIAN IpDoLaTRry. 


The room which is shewn at 
Stratford, as that in which the 
Bard was born, is covered in every 
part with the names of visitors 
written by themselves in pencil, 
&e. The surface is white-wash, 
laid on perhaps about 20 years 
ago, and in the interior the ceiling, 
the sides, the projecting chimuaey, 
and every portion of the surface 
have been written on. A list of 
the names would exhibit all the 
character and genius of the age, 
and of itself would be a curiosity. 
—Among the names (written by 
themselves) are those of the Poets 
Moore and Scott, the distinguished 
actors Kean andKemble, theirRoyal 
Highnesses the Prince Regent and 
Duke of Clarence, of half the 
Houses of Parliament, and many 
distinguished Foreigners, among 
whom are Lucien Buonaparte, the 
Russian and Austrian Princes. 
Even the tomb of Shakespeare and 
his bust are in like manner covered 
with names proud of an association 
with that of Shakespeare, and on 
the very scroll under the effigy is 
inscribed the name of “ Wellesley,” 
by the illustrious Marquis; by 
Lucien Bonaparte the following 
lines :— 

The eye of genius glistens to admire 

How memory hails the sound of Shake- 
speare’s Lyre ; 

One tear I'll shed, to form a crystal 


shrine 
Of all that’s grand, immortal, and divine. 


A Nourse WANTED, 


An individual who wanted a per- 
son to take care of children, adver- 
ised in an American paper—for 
one whose patience is inexhaustt- 
ble, whose temper is_ tireless, 
whose vigilance is unwinking, 
whose power of pleasing is bound- 
less, whose industry is matchless, 
and whose neatness is unparal- 


lclled. 


Fol. [—Nev. 1818. 
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A SERMON. 


Naked I came out of my mother’s womb, 
and naked shall [ return thither. Job, 
chap. i—ver. 21, 


In discoursing from these words, 
I shall observe the following things: 


First, Man’s ingress into the 
world. 


Secondly, His progress through 
the world. 

Thirdly, His egress out of the 
world. 

To return. 

First, Man’s ingress into the 

world, 
Is naked and bare. 


Secondly, Hisprogress through 
the world, 
Is troub!e and care. 


Thirdly, His egress out of the 
world, 
Is nobody knows where. 


To conclude, then, brethren, 


We shall do well there, if we do 
well here, 

And I could tell you no more, were 
I to preach a whole year. 


PHILS 


SYNOPSIS or EDUCATION. 
Moral Philosophy makes the ho- 
nest man. 
Natural Philosophy, the inge- 
nious man. 
History, the man of experience, 
Poesy, the man of wit. 
Rhetoric, the eloquent man, 
Polite learning sheds a diffusive 
grace and ornament upon all kinds 
of learning. 
The knowledge of the world con- 
stitutes the intellicent man, 
The benevolence of. the sacred 
ages forms the good man. 
But, all these must go together 
to make the perfect citizen. 
2 
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SCIENTIFIC ayn PROVINCIAL INTELLIGENCE. 


seh a SI es messmo 


The residence of the Princess of 
Wales in Italy is on the sea-shore, 
year Pesaro, and between 30 and 
40 miles from Ancona. Her Royal 
Highness having no English and 
very few foreign visitors, has pa- 
tronised the building of a new 
theatre at Pesaro, at which she 
yvasses her evenings as often as it 
can be kept open; but the popula- 
tiou of the place is so small, that 
the audiences do not support the 
performers, few as they are, and 
the company could not exist with- 
out the Princess’s subscription. 
The theatre is supposed to have 
been built chiefly at her expence: 
she has a stage box there, to which 
she is attended with some form, 
by her suite, including young Aus- 
tin, who is treated by the inhabi- 
tants of Pesaro with a degree of 
ceremony astonishing to an En- 


elishman, The Princess has not 
yet found a purchaser for her seat 
at Como. Baron Bergamo, who 


is steward of the household, drives 
acurricle and pair in the English 
style, attended by a groom. 


Eight of the ‘Sachi Islands in 
the Pacific Ocean have totally re- 
nounced idolatry, aud are become 
professedly Christians. In Ota- 
heite alone 50 places of Christian 
worship have heen erected ; and, 
so strictly is sabbath observcd, that 
on a late occasion, when a ship 
arrived off the coast, about the time 
of public worship, the captain not 
seeing a single individual stirring, 
concluded that the whole popula- 
tiou had been extirpated by war. 


In some cases the inhabitants of 


one island have carried the know- 


ledge of christianity to those of 


a neighbouring island, and have 
induced them to follow their own 


example in renouncing idolatry: 
Infant murder, human sacrifices, 
and cannibal feasts, are abandoned ; 
and in their place, marriage is uni- 
versally respected, parental obliga- 
tion is felt, industry commenced 
its labours, the press is at work, 
a spelling-book has been printed, 
the gospel published; and, to the 
eyes of admiring spectators, is to 
be seen at once the degraded, sen- 
sual, cannibal, idolatrous Otaheitan, 
sitting under the bread-fruit tree 
learning his spelling-book, reading 
the scriptures to a missionary in 
his hunt, or bowing before the true 
God in a Christian temple. 


A Pennsylvanian farmer states, 
that “ the water in which potatoes 
are boiled, sprinkled over grain or 
plants, completely destroys all in- 
sects in every stage of existence, 
from the egg to the fly.” 


ae 


Letters from St. Helena, by the 


last arrivals, state the prices of 


sundry articles of provisions as 
follow, viz.—a turkey two guineas, 
a goose 25s., a duck 10s., a dozen 
of eggs 5s., pork 18d. per pound, 
beef 14d. —very good wine at 5s. 
6d. per gallon. 

TypHus I'rver. 

Dr, J.C. Sinith obtained 5,000/. 
from Parliament for the following 
recipe :—R. 6 dr. powdered _nitre, 
6 dr. of ott of vitriol, mix them in 
a tea-cup by adding to the nitre | 
drach of the oil at atime. The 
cup to be placed during the prepa- 


ration on a hot hearth. or plate of 


heated tron, and the mixture stirred 
with a tobacco pipe. The oe to 
he placed in different parts of the 
sick-room. 
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THE DRAMA. 


ee 


DRURY LANE, 

THE tragedy of the Distressed 
Mother has been revived at this 
Theatre. This play is translated 
from the French of Racine: and, 
being translated by a poet, and in 
poetical times, it is a version in 
every respect worthy of the ad- 
mired original; next to our own 
Douglas, the language of uo other 
tragedy is, perhaps, at the same 
time, so poetical and familiar. 

Kean, in the character of Orestes, 
was ouly defective from the absence 
of that classical warmth, which ts 
not, perhaps, to be expected from 
the knowledge of an actor. The 
greater part of these performers 
feel as little for the character of 
Orestes, as the player in Hamlet 
feels for Hecuba. Wherever there 
was any passion, no one exhibited 
it with more strength and justice ; 
and, we can easily imagine that 
Mr. Kean, in this part of the play, 
at least equalled Ta/ma ; but, that 
part of the character of Orestes, 
for which he is chiefly known by 
those versed in the Greek drama, 
namely, the manner in which he 
is represented by Eschylus, as 
tormented by the Furies, appeared 
to be totally forgotten by Mr. 
Kean, 

Mrs. West, in Hermione, almost 
astonished the audience, by an un- 
expected excellence. Mr. Fisher’s 
Pyrrhus was only tolerable. Mrs, 
Mackenzie’s Andromache, intole- 
rable. This part has since been 
given to Mrs. Glover, and the play 
continues to be acted. 

Bickerstaff?’s comic opera of 
Lionel and Clarissa, has been 
represented at this Theatre, for 
the purpose of introducing Mr, C, 
Fisher, in the character of Lionel> 


toa London audience. He appears 
to have a thorough knowledge of 
the business of the stage, and his 
action, if not graceful, is free and 
unrestrained. The quality of his 
voice is not such as to entitle him 
to fill the first operatical characters 
in a metropolitan Theatre, though 
it has much sweetness, and is ca- 
pable of modulation. There is still 
room and capability for cultiva- 
tion; and, by care and industry, 
he caunot fail of becoming no 
inconsiderable acquisition to this 
Theatre. We were pleased to see 
Munden in excellent spirits, and 
much improved in health. Miss 
Witham was favourably received, 
and encored in some of her songs ; 
but, she must be more familiar with 
the stage, and her talents more 
matured before she can give a faith- 
ful delineation of the interesting 
and amiable Clarissa. 
COVENT GARDEN. 

The Barber of Seville has been 
brought out at this Theatre, for 
the purpose of introducing Mrs. 
Dickous, after an absence of two 
years ; and we congratulate the 
managers, upon the acquisition 
which they have made by engag- 
ing Mrs. Dickons as a singer: and 
we do not doubt that the piece 
itself will be a permanent attrac- 
tion. We understand Figaro is 
to succeed The Barber of Seville, 
in which Miss Stephens and Mrs. 
Dickons are to sing a duet, which, 
in point of execution, has never 
even been witnessed on the conti- 
nent, 

A kind of melo-drama, under the 
ame of Proof Presumptive, has 
been produced at this Theatre. 
Report ascribes the translation (for 
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it is of French origin,) to the pen 
of Mr. Charles Kemble. The plot 
is simple, yet striking ; the cha- 
racters superficial, yet judiciously 
contrasted ; ‘and a vein of well-ap- 
plied common place runs through- 
out the whole, neither fatiguing 
nor surprising the attention, The 
following is the plot: 

Romani, (Mr. Macready,) a 
determined libertine, seduces his 
. friend Alberto, (Mr. C. Kembie,) 
into the habit of gaming. In the 

ursuit of this passion, Alberto 
ou 2000 sequins ; for which he 
passes his note, as he has not the 
money to discharge the debt. The 
piece opens with this situation. 
Romani prevails upon Alberto to 
commit a robbery upon Orsano, 
who is to pass that way. The 
attempt produces murder. Romani 
shoots Orsano in the struggle. 
Ernestine (Mrs. Faucit), the sister 
of Alberto, arrives at the abbey of 
San Marco about this time, to 
meet her husband, Benancio, to 
whom she was privately married. 
She witnesses the crime to which 
her brother is an accessary. She 
is subsequently bound to secrecy 
by Romani, who retains, as a 
hostage, her child. Benancio, her 
husband, is finally accused of the 
murder, upon proof presumptive, 
and the great interest of the piece 
depends upon this circumstance. 
Her father is the judge, and her 
brother his assistant. The latter 
poisons himself in despair; and 
Romani, being convicted on her 
evidence, at last is condemned to 
death, after an attempt to destroy 
himself. Jerome (Mr. Farley,) 
an indescribable sort of personage, 
is also implicated in the charge, 
but it is not worth while to follow 
him through his fortunes, further 
than to state that he is acquitted. 

On the falling of the curtain, a 
contest took place, but it was de- 
cided in favour of the piece, which 





































The Drama. 


was accordingly permitted to be 
announced for repetition. 

Miss Somerville has made her 
first appearance for the season, in 
the character of Bianca, in the 
tragedy of Fazio, the part. origi- 
nally sustained by her at Bath. 
Miss Somerville is but second to 
Miss O’ Neill; and she has only -to 
learn to moderate declamation, and 
in the tender parts not to lose her 
voice, to place her in the first rank 
of tragic actresses. 

THE SANS PAREIL, 

Tus elegant Theatre has open- 
ed for the season, under the able 
management of its respectable pro- 
prietor: during the recess, the in- 
terior of the house has undergone 
considerable improvement in its 
decorations, ahd it now presents 
a conp d’etl, which reflects the 
highest degree of merit on the 
taste of the artists employed ; and 
is, at the same time, a favourable 
proof of the liberality of the owner. 
Neither Covent Garden nor Drury 
Lane can vie with this Theatre, 
in point of neatness and cleanli- 
ness ; there may, indeed, exist in 
the former, a greater degree of 
scenic splendour, and an imposing 
grandeur, which is not to be at- 
tained, on account of local circum- 
stances, by a minor Theatre ; but 
the latter, on the other hand, pos- 
sesses advantages in which the 
two patent Theatres are deficient. 
One of these advantages is the 
facility of hearing, withont de- 
stroying the illusion of the scene ; 
and, ip this respect, we would ra- 
ther attend the Sans Pareil Thea- 
tre, than either of the two great 
Winter Theatres, 

The performances commenced 
with a new farcical. burletta of 
Bachelor’s Miseries ; in’ which 
Mrs. Daly, Mrs. Bemetzrieder, Mr. 
Jones, Mr. Meredith, and Mr. 
Slader, acquitted themselves with 
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HENRY came with matchless mien And stole my heart a — way 
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2" Verse 
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His trembling lips then stole a kiss, $ Then let him fix the nuptial day, 
I blushing tried to frown, In vain he shali not sue, 

Twas vain — for could I take amiss 2 With jey my heart now seems to say, 


HENRY I love you true. 
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What pleas'd me I must own? 
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A new ballet 


heir usual ability. 
ucceeded, composed by Mr. Jones, 
entitled Kiss in the Ring, which 


introduced Miss Harrison, of the 
King’s Theatre, to these boards ; 
and we cannot speak. in, terms of 
commendation too flattering, on 
the grace and agility with which 
she perforined the interesting cha- 
racter of Robinette. The ballet 
was admirably sustained by the 
rest of the performers. 

The romantic novel burletta of 
the Indian Hunters, introduced 
us to our: great favourite, Miss 
Scott, whose style of acting is too 


Review of New Music. 
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well known to require any addi- 
tional ‘praise. This lady enters 
into the enactment of her charac- 
ters with a spirit which we should 
wish to see imitated by many who 
pretend to walk in the higher ranks 
of theatrical exhibition ; but, who 
partake more of the machine, than 
the faithful delineator of human 
nature. Miss Scott is the life and 
soul of this Theatre; and her high 
literary attainments ‘enable her to 
present to the public those inte- 
resting compositions, for which this 
Theatre is so highly distinguished. 
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REVIEW OF NEW MUSIC. 





A Sonata for the Piano Forte, 
and Violoncello obligato, or 
Violin obligato; dedicated to 
Miss Georgiana Mordandt,— 
Composed by E. F. Eley. As. 


Three movements are comprised 
in this sonata; an Allegro Mo- 
derato, in common time of four 
crotchets ; an Andante Grazioso, 
in six quavers ; and a Rondo alla 
Walzer, in three quavers. Mr. 
Eley has favoured us, in this his 
fifteenth work, with a very pretty 
tasteful production. There is much 
spirit and boldness happily com- 
bined with grace and tenderness, 
producing a very pleasing effect. 
The accompaniments are judici- 
ous, and evince the skill and learn- 
ing of the composer. There are 
a few errors in the notes, but they 
are evidently the bjunders of a 
careless engraver. 

Four favorite Airs, arranged with 


Variations for the Harp, by 
P. Dalvimare. 


The airs selected by Mr. Dalvi- 
mare are a Pas detrois, in Achille 
et Deidamie ; a duett, in La Cle- 


menza di Tito; a Quartetto, by 
Winter; and a Polonoise, anony- 
mous. Mr. D. has done well in 
this selection. The first is delight- 
fully simple; we scarce remember 
so much effect produced by so few 
notes. ‘he second is by Mozart, 
we need say no more. The third 
is very graceful ; and the fourth is, 
at least, pretty. - Mr. D. in his 
Variations, has done ample justice 
to his subjects; they are at once 
tasteful and ingenious, and evince 
abilities adequate to the highest 
efforts. 


——_ 


Celebrated Song in the Opera of 
Zuma, arranged with Varia- 
tions for the Piano Forte; by 
John Parry. 1s. 6d. 

The melody of this song is the 
celebrated Marsellois Hymn. The 
passages being extremely simple, 
afford Mr. Parry an opportunity 
of exercising his imagination.— 
We are surprised that he should 
confine his Variations to ouly three 
in number, they only make us la- 
ment that he did not adopt a more 
extended plan, 
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MIRROR OF FASHION. 


Ee orem emma ee 


Cialking Dress. 


LEAD-COLOURED sarsenet pe- 
lisse, trimmed with black fur; 
jacconot muslin robe dress, very 
handsomely trimmed, and a rich 
and novel trimming round the 
skirt; worked muslin ruff; cork 
bonnet, very richly oruamented 
with satin and feathers ; boots and 
gloves to correspond. 


Ebening Dregs. 


Or beautiful India muslin, worn 
with a beautiful little black cor- 
sette body of silk, trimmed with 
rose-coloured ribbon; the skirt of 
the dress trimmed to correspond, 
with the addition of lace and arti- 
ficial flowers; the sleeves are made 
very full and short of muslin, aud 
fastened with three garnet clasps ; 
round the head is gracefully worn 
a chenicle band, with a white satin 
coronet ; white kid gloves, and 
white satin shoes. For these 
dresses we are indebted to Mrs. 
Smith, late Miss Macdonald. 


RN Ree 


THE QUEEN. 

THE state of the Queen’s health 
has experienced very little varia- 
tion during the last month. 

The following is the latest ac- 
count from Kew : 


Thursday Night, Oct. 29. 

“ The Queen still languishes 
under the most distressing debi- 
lity, notwithstanding she slept, 
without intermission, the whole of 
last night. In the earlier stages 
of her disorder, her Majesty ex- 
pericnced some little refreshment 
from a night’s repose; but, since 
her last paroxysm, even a succes- 


sion of tranquil nights produces no 
beneficiat effect whatever. Her 
Majesty now mwvariably wakes fe- 
verish and unrefreshed— cireum- 
stances which make it but too 
evident that her steep is not the 
repose of nature, but an artificial 
torpor produced by medicine. It 
is said that the mother of her Ma- 
jesty languished several years be- 
fore her death, in nearly a similar 
way.” 


We subjoin the last Bulletin of 
the physicians, 


“¢ Kew Palace, Oct. 30, 

“ The Queen passed the greater 
part of yesterday in a very uncom- 
fortable state ; but the sleep which 
her Majesty has had in the night, 
has afforded relief this morning. 


(Signed) 
“ F, MILuMAN.” 


Letters from Hanover, announce 
the pregnancy of the Duchess of 
Clarence. Her Royal Higlmess’s 
consort intimates his intention of 
bringing the Illustrious Personage 
over to this country, previously to 
her accouchement. 

Thus we have expectations from 
four quarters—the Duchesses of 
Clarence, Kent, Cumberland, and 
Cambridge. 

The Duke of Sussex intends to 
remain at Tunbridge Wells, till 
after Christmas. 

Lord Ellenborough is among the 
invalids of Brighton. Weare sorry 
to say his lordship appears very 
infirm. 

Mr. Justice Abbott is appeinted 
Chief Justice of the King’s Bench, 
and Mr. Justice Dallas of the Com- 
mon Pleas, 
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BIRTHS. — At Desart House, the 
Countess of Desart, of a son and heir — 
Lady Ridley of a son.—the Lady of Sir 
William Templer Pole, Bart. High She- 
riff of the county of Devon, of a son.— 
the widow of the late S. R. Gauassen, 
Esq. of a son.—Last week, at Gorham- 
bury, in the county of Herts, the Count- 
ess uf Verulam, of a son.—On Tuesday 
morning, the Right Hon. the Countess of 
Shannon, of a son.—At Doncraile House, 
Ireland, Lady Charlotte St. Leger, of a 
son. This event is highly gratifying to 
that Noble House, as it gives a presump- 
tive heir to its title and estates.—At the 
Palace, in Bangor, on the 2ist ult. the 
Lady of Major Hewett, Assistant Adju- 
tant-General, and youngest danghter of 
the Lord Bishop of that Diocese, of a son 
and heir.—On the 6th inst. at Blithe 
House, Brook Green, the Lady of the 
Solicitor General, of a daughter.— Last 
week, at Riventhorpe, in Northampton. 
shire, Mrs. Hart, the wife of a respecta- 
ble farmer and grazier, of three fine 
female infants, all of whom, with the 
mother, are likely to do well. —On 
Wednesday, at Lord Anson's house, St. 
James’s Square, Lady George Anson, of 
a son -—On Tuesday last, at Southgate, 
Mrs. A. K. Mackenzie, of a son, being 
the twentieth child, all living. — Last 
week, a woman, passenger in the Maria, 
Peebles, from Liverpool to Glasgow, was 
safely delivered of a fine female child. 
The child is named Maria Peebles; but 
as she was born at an equidistant point 
from Scotland, England, and Ireland, a 
difficulty will occur to say to what 
country she may belong. 
MARRIED.—On Wednesday last, 
Lieut Col. Lord Greenock, Permanent 
Assistaut Quarter Master General, to 
Henrietta, second daughter of Thomas 
Mather, Esq.—On the 30th ult. at Cold 
Overton, Leicestershire, Hugh Price, 
Esq. of Castle Madoc, Brecon, to Sophia, 
youngest daughter of the late Francis 
Brodie, Esq.—At Sevenoaks, William 
Lambard, Esq. to Harriet Elizabeth, 
daughter of Sir James Nasinyth, bart.— 
On the 26th ult. at the chapel of the 
British Ambassador at Paris, Francis 
Sitwell, Esq. of Barmoor Castle, in the 
county of Northumberland, to Aarriet 
Augusta Manners, of St. James’s Street. 
—At Lambeth Church, John Bryant, 
Esq. of Stockwell, to Mrs. Elizabeth 
Packer, relict of the late Richard Packer, 
Esq. of the same pluee—At Croydon, 
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Henry Edward Stables, Esq. of the Tem- 
ple, to Charlotte Frances, only child of 
the late Capt. John Stokes, of his Ma- 
jesty’s 47th regiment.—On the 8th inst. 
at Baldock, Adolphus Meetkerke, Esq. 
of Julians, Herts, to Matilda, fourth 
daughter of the late Johnson Wilkinson, 
Esq. of Portraan Square.—On Tuesday, 
Oct. 6th, at Camberwell Church, Mr, 
Carter, of Cheapside to Mary Elizabeth, 
only daughter of Wm. Bragg, Esq. Peck- 
ham Rye, Surrey.—On Tuesday last, 
the 6th instant, at Hampton, Major 
Brook Bridges Parlby, of the Hon. East 
India Company’s service, to Amelia, 
eldest daughter of Cantain Henderson, 
of; Kennington.—On the 7a instant, at 
St. James’s church, Gerard Callaghan, 
Esq. M. P. for Dundalk, to Louisa, 
Margaretta, eldest daughter of John 
Calvert Clarke, Esq. of Teddington 
Place, Middlesex.—Oct. 5, J. G. Jones, 
Esq. of Johnsport, (sligo,) to Letitia 
Elizabeth, daughter of the lite Charles 
Francis Sheridan, Esq. and niece of the 
late Right Hon. Richard Brinsley Shberi- 
dan. 

DiED—In Rutland Square, Dublin, 
the Earl of Wicklow: his Lordship is 
succeeded in his titles and estates by bis 
son, Lord Clonmore.—On the 3d inst. 
in her 79th year, the Right Hon. Lady 
Northwick, widow of the late and mother 
to the present Lord Northwick —On the 
5th ult. at St. Kitt’s, the Right Hon. 
James Edmund, Lord Cranstoun.—At 
Crookedstone, Mr. John Montgomerie, 
farmer, in his 105th year. His ancestors 
were distinguished for their longevity, 
his grandfather reaching 120 years. —Of 
Hydrophobia, a boy named Jukes, who 
had been bitten by a mad dog £0 long age 
as August, 1817.—At Handsworth, Stat- 
fordshire, in the 116th year of her age, 
Ann Smallwood, widow. She was born in 
the year 1702. She was the mother of 
15 children, the eldest of whom, now 
living; is 80 years old. She had been 
blind a few years, but all her other 
faculties she retained to the last.—At 
Cork, John Bernard Trotter, Esq. for- 
merly Private Secretary to tlie late Right 
Hon. C. J. Fox.—The mayor of the 
commune of Arfenille, has sent an ae- 
count of the death of Barbe Racoult, 
aged 112. She was married at the age 
of 12.—Mr. A. Purkiss, boot and slfve- 
maker, in Prince’s Street, Westminster— 
He complained of giddiness, and in an 
instant dropped down and expired. 
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HORTICULTURIST’S CALENDAR, Nov. 1818. 


(5 rR csc te 


KITCHEN-GARDEN. 

Finish planting beans for the 
first crop. Plant beets, cabbages, 
and carrots, for seed. Take up 
carrots and lay them in sand. Give 
some air to cauliflowers under 
glasses and frames, in the middle 
of fine days. Earth up celery, 
when dry to blanch. Sow cress, 
mustard, and radishes, on hotbeds. 
Prepare hotbeds for forcing aspa- 
ragus and lettuces. Sow early 
short topped radishes, and spread 
wheaten straw over the beds. 


FLOWER GARDEN, AND 
SHRUBBERY. 


Bulbous roots, intended for blow- 
ing in water early, may now be 
placed on the glasses, and let all 
others be finished planting at the 
beginning of the month. Those in 
pots or boxes must be frequently 
watered, and placed as much in the 
sun and light as possible; for in 
the shade they will draw up weak. 
Composts wanted for flowers in 
spring should now be collected ; 
such as loam, sand, willow earth, 
rotten tan, dung, &c. Let them 
be laid in dry sunny places, and 


be frequently turned over, but by 
no means in cold wet places. Plant 
early in the month all bulbous roots: 
particularly those for forcing. All 
sorts of shrubs and. trees should 
be finished planting early in the 
month; and long litter, straw, or 
turf, turned downwards, should be 
laid over the roots to keep out the 
frost. 

FRUIT-GARDEN, AND ORCHARD, 


Finsth any thing ordere! last 
month, that has been omitted, early 
in this, Place strawberries in pots 
for forcing, under frames ; and at- 
tend to the alpines. Finish the 
pruning and planting of wall trees. 


GREEN-HOUSE, 


Earth the tops of any of the pots 
when any mould appears on them. 
Constantly pick off all decayed 
leaves, as they corrupt the air of 
the house very much. Succulent 
plants, as aloes, ficoides, &c. will 
require but very little water ; large 
aloes the most. Water woody plants 
often, but give them only little at 
atime; as dampness is more pre- 
judicial in a greenhouse than cold, 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


To the author of Mornington we beg leave to state, that in its shape it is 
wholly inadmissible—for like eternity, we can find aeither beginning nor end 


to it. 


We are under the necessity of requesting another Copy of the last part of 
the Criminal—having mislaid the former one. 

«Town and Country” shall appear in our next. 

To Antonio, we give the information, that the pages of our Miscellany 
shall never be polluted by private calumny. 

We request the indulgence of our Literary Friends, in the insertion of their 
Favours, and respectfully solicit a continuance of them, with which we doubt 
not, that we shall soon raise the New British Lady’s Magazine to the dis- 
tinguished Character of the first periodical Publication of the present time. 





ROBINS AND CO. PRINTERS, IV¥-LANE, LONDON®* 
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